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of it cannot be circumscribed by provincial 
bounds. No one, we presume, would dream of 
disestablishing and disendowing the Church of 
England in the Principality, or in the Duchy 
of Cornwall, and yet leave it established and 
endowed in the rest of South Britain. Cer- 
tainly, no statesman would. Neither will Par- 
liament, nor will the nation, willingly confront 


reticence as to fundamental principles. It 
should be seriously considered whether, in the 
interests of what we deem truth, we oan afford 
to do this again—whether we can afford to re- 
strict ourselves to a demonstration that this or 
that portion of the people is suffering grievous 
injustice, when what we really want to bring 


home to the conscience of the nation is that 
the spiritual force of Christianity, not in one 
district only, but throughout the kingdom, is 
being enervated, neutralised, abridged. We 
cannot be always insisting upon this as a 
secondary thing. It ought to be made to appear 
what it really is, the primary motive power by 


the agitation, the political strifes, the fierce 
party conflicts, the social discords, the repeated 
efforts, the waste of labour, the multiplied 
risks, and the successive self-sacrifices, involved 
in a series of settlements differing from each 
other only as the areas differ to which they 


THE ATTACK CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 


Ir need not be concealed that the Irish 
Church Establishment was selected by the 
friends of religious equality for their first main 
attack upon the State-Church system, because 
the position which it occupied exposed it in the 


highest degree to adverse combinations and 
movements. The principle which it represented 
was carried into active operation under circum- 
stances so exceptionally unfavourable to it, as 
to provoke, not merely a more determined 
opposition on the part of those who were 
already hostile to it, but also the hostility of 
large numbers of men in all ranks of society, 
who entertained no serious objections to it 
under better forms of manifestation. It would 
have been a fearfully exhausting pull up-hill to 
have marched directly upon the system, as such 
—and one can hardly compute the number of 
years it might have taken to achieve complete 
success. But the ground upon which the Irish 
Church stood offered all manner of easy, and we 
may even say, covered approaches to it, and, as 
we saw last Session,a large majority of the 
people’s representatives, including individuals 
of every political party, united in the triumphant 
effort to put an end to its existence as a political 
institution. 

The question naturally enough presents itself 
whether it be possible, and, if possible, whether 
it be politic, to repeat that form of circum- 
stantial aggression. Does the principle of 
Church Establishments, which we desire to cast 
out of the law and government of the British 
empire, dwell in any local institution maintained 
under conditions which of themselves—and 
quite apart from the soundness or unsoundness 
of the principle exemplified — expose it to 
political condemnation? In other words, is 
there an Irish Church in any other part of the 
realm, and, supposing there is, should we pro- 
ceed against it as we did against that of the 
sister isle? Will it be wiser to attempt the 
destruction of what we regard as a bad system 
sectionally or radically—in separate parts, or as 
a whole—in any of its special manifestations, or 
in the centre and seat of its life? For example, 
would it be well to concentrate all the forces we 
can muster or recruit for an attack upon the 
Church in Wales, or in Cornwall, or in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, or in any other 
district where the legal ecclesiastical ascendancy 
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would relate. Every one would be aware that 
in fighting the battle of ecclesiastical ascendancy 
against religious equality in Wales or else- 
where, he would be defending the system for 
all Bogland. It would be impossible to narrow 
the real issue, however narrow might be. the 
field of contest. The Church of England will 
not more easily submit to be maimed than to 
be destroyed. At any rate, she will struggle to 
retain her territorial integrity with the same 
earnestness, ability, and persistence as she 
would to save her own existence. The Duke of 
Wellington said, “ England cannot wage a little 
war.” Henceforth, the same thing may be said 
of the Church of England. If we do not make 
the next great contest one of principle, she will. 

It has to be considered also that to fight upon 
a feigndéd issue is to fight at a serious moral 
disadvantage. To demand less than we are 
entitled to get, not so much with a view to get 
what we demand, as to get all that we are 
entitled to inclusive of that demand, would be 
to put on an appearance of stooping to deceit, 
where any attempt to deceive would be simply 
ridiculous. With Wales in our mouth and 
England in our will we could never rouse 
religious enthusiasm. No man can speak from 
behind a mask without, to some extent, losing 
the natural tone of his voice, and altogether the 
play of his countenance. There were reasons 
of high political and imperial policy why the 
Irish Church should be taken alone. There are 
none of any pressing importance why, in deal- 
ing with the great ecclesiastical problem of the 
age, any part of South Britain should be isolated 
from the remainder. No doubt, the question is 
one of justice, and this district or that, this 
parish or that, may furnish specially vivid 
illustrations of the wrongs inflicted by eccle- 
siasticalascendancy. But when summoning the 
English constituencies to put an end to the bad 
principle in a special locality, will they not ask, 
„Why in that locality only?“ and if it were 
replied that the settlement sought would be a 
national not a local one, would it not be asked 
again, Then why bring it before us as if it 


were a local one“ 


* 


which we are swayed. And it cannot be made 
to do so on any side issue. 
true, the field of circumstances discloses a great 
many outlets into the more extensive ground of 


Incidentally, it is 


principle, and the stress of battle is sure to com- 
pel an occasional occupation of this ground by 
either party. But this only indicates how much 
more convenient it would be to both parties—to 
say nothing of its ennobling influence upon cha- 
racter—that the whole of the interests at stake 
should be frankly avowed. 

The time, we think, has now come for 
assailing the evil which we are anxious to 
extirpate, not in its more accessible branches, 


but at its roots. After all, the question of 
Church Establishments is a great igi 

question, albeit it can only be settled by poli- 
tical agencies. It were better, we believe, to 
fight it out as a religious question. Not as a 
sectarian one, by any means—not to the exclu- 


sion of its political, social, and moral aspectsa— 
but, primarily, as a question which involves, to 
an immense extent, the religious susceptibilities, 
aptitudes, and powers of the whole people of 


England. Wher we have thoroughly made 
up our minds to this, we shall the better under- 
stand what we have got to do—what difficulties 
we shall have to overcome—what allies we 
may hope to make—what machinery we may 
best employ, and what influences we may fairly 
invoke. 
mand will then be held in abeyance, and all the 
fire of religion will become available for achiev- 
ing our end. 


None of the resources at our com- 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Ir one remark in the inaugural address of the 


Bishop of Chester at the Liverpool Church Congress 
may be taken to be true, then the Established Church 
in England is fast preparing itself for disestablish- 


ment, The Bishop, in describing the utility of 
Church Congresses, remarked that their great use was 
to ascertain and test public opinion, and that the 
likeliest way to obtain and exercise influence over 


| public opinion in the ‘present day was by face-to- 


face discussion, If we give a little more than dus 
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space to one subject, with the view of 
ascertaining what is the drift of public opinion in the 
Church at the present time, we may, if, as the Bishop 
says, we can ascertain that drift, be fully excused. 


We take thé Layerpool ess to have 


violory of 22 | 

Ecclesiastical i It has been held at the 
beginning of a new era—when thought has been let 
loose, and none can tell whither it may eventually 
tend. It has been held at a time when the 
Church is felt to oooupy her present position 
only upon a more or less patient sufferance, 
when the length of her days will be in a great 
measure proportioned to the increasing energy of her 
work, and purity of her character. The time when 
the mere hoary age or the great traditions of any 
institutions can be urged in favour of their continued 
existence is fast going by, if it has not altogether 


show these, it is doomed to a very short life. 


Taking the proceedings of the Church Congress 
an indication, more or less correct, of what the Church 


prospest of what may be deemed misfortune, as 
well as misfortune itself, has a wonderful influence 


in toning down the temper, and taking 


ean say what she could not have said some years ago. 
The best feelings of which she is now capable were 
expressed, we think, in Dean Howson's admirable 
sermon, We want to show, with clearness, just 
what the Church, or perhaps, we may say the best 
and most active section of the Church, is at the pre- 
sent time, and so we quote at some length from the 
Dean's sermon :— 
now from parties within our Church to 
our relation with those he | own no . with 
are surrou by large and various 
bodies of N We may regret this: but it 
isa fact, and a fact which our Congress cannot evade; 
and, as — 74 these Nonconformists, I venture to say 
boldly t it is our wisdom and our duty, to “ look not 
on our own things, but also on the things of others.” 
At times it may be that Dissenters have failed in this 
table duty towards us—that they have grudged to 
us which we accidentally 80 as to be 
willing rather that the country should lose the benefit, 
we should retain what has descended to ue 
or that they bave been eager to appropriate the richest 
labour—or that the political 


fruits of our ministerial 


but with the beam 
Dissenters have not 


fhe Churchu 
that not, we are glad to read it. Almost 


that the same text pursues us with its gentle persuasive 
admonition. 

We need not quarrel with the very careful and 
guarded language that is here used. It would be 
wrong to do it. If it at all faithfully represents the 


spirit of modern hip, or even if it does 


has held after « what has been in the past, and this spontaneous 
over an old and utterance of -will should be esteemed as of high 


value and Wo ars respected, and even liked, 
more than we were, and yet what have we done but 
attempt to carry out our own convictions, and im- 
press those convictions upon the Church herself? 
Notwithstanding the Dean’s allusion to the “ political 
passion of a few,” it is to this so-called passion that 
he himself probably owes the capability of entertain- 
ing and uttering the feelings of an enlarged charity. 
Our inference from this is that the more we do in the 
direction of the recent past, the more Dean Howson 
and those who resemble him will eventually like us. 
By-and-bye he will extend his confession of faults, 
but only in the proportion that we win our rights 
from his own Church. 

We next gather that there is now a considerable dis- 
position to adopt modes of action common to the Free 
Churches of England for the accomplishment of purely 
religious purposes. This was first exhibited in a paper 
read by Archdeacon Pollock on “ Diocesan Organisa- 
tion,“ in which it was recommended that every 
incumbent should have it in his power to nominate 
one or more of his parishioners, who, while pursuing 
their usual occupations, should be authorised to preach 
in schoolrooms, cottages, or wherever else they might 
be able to gather a congregation. This idea was 


subsequently enlarged upon by the Hon. and Rev. 
E. V. Bligh in a significant discussion upon the 
improvement of Church services. Mr. Bligh said 


-| he thought that without the aid of highly- wrought 


music, but with frequent psalms and with extempo- 
raneous prayer, the result would be a more popular 
and edifying form of worship, which would take a 
deeper root in the hearts of the people. Might 
they not, he also asked, get important assistance 
from the Christian laity in their preaching ? He felt 
great confidence in Christian addresses by laymen. 
Was there any ecclesiastical reason why, occasion- 
ally, their pulpits, or at least their churches, should 
not be at their service?” For his part, he said, 
“he saw none. We imagine that such sentiments 
as these could not have been uttered even five years 
ago. 

In connection with this strong proposal there came 
up the whole question of external Church reform. 
A great deal was said in the Congress upon this 
subject, but perhaps the most remarkable speech was 
that of Mr. J. M. Clabon, who denounced, in un- 
measured language, the sale and purchase of livings. 
The Dean of Ely, in a paper on Church Patronage, 
took the same line, and expressed his opinion that 
while the Legislature could scarcely put an end to 
this system, such sales might be made more 
more judicious. ‘The Legislature,” he also said, 
“should declare that Church patronage was not 
Church property ’"’—a declaration of a more sweep- 
ing character than the speaker probably dreamed. 
Connected with this subject there came up a discus- 
sion upon the revision of the public services of the 
Church, in*which many recommendations were made 


believe | for shorter services to attract the people, coupled with 


ren, this 


—4 may be laid down very confi- 


of Dissenters is, just 

propensities which a 

ut, even where no tempta- 

ust admit that many of us are 
and principles—-that 


our hold. The proper 
apprehension on our part 
take pains to ascertain facts 
should cherish towards 


It is 
re, which has given to 
Where would the Chris- 
and of Cornwall have been, 
ethodism? And are not the names 
ithin the range of Nonconformity, which 
onourable place in all future ecclesiastical 
my subject with the 
name, closely connected with 
the cathedral city of this diocese. That city contains 
the memorials both of Bishop Pearson and of Matthew 
Henry. It is not likely that they ever met. The bard 
line of 1662 formed a barrier which rated many 
ial spirits. But the works of both are in harmony 
togetber on the shelves of most clergymen—who find in 
the one the exactest exposition of the Church’s creed, 
and use the other for unfolding the religious sense of 
Scripture in the most attractive and edifying form. 
Those thoughts of the reunion of Christendom whioh 
proceed on the silent assumption that Dissenters do not 
exist are, to gay the least, very unreal. In making this 
remark I am at onoe, right across the ecclesi- 
rison, to a very different side of that varied 
scene of religions interests in the midst of which it is 
lot to live, And, even here, I still assert confidently 
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incidental opinions that the people had left the 
Church. To the same effect was a discussion upon 
the Cathedral system, in the course of which various 
suggestions were made for the reform of those antique 
establishments. 

We got at the grand reason of these suggestions in 
another fruitful debate upon the Church's work in 
the larger towns, opened by Dr. Hume, in which we 
find Mr. Birley, M.P., saying that the parochial 
system of the Establishment had never been adapted 
to the exigencies of the rapidly increasing population 
of the larger towns. Here, again, lay agency was 
recommended. The Rev. W. D. Maclagan followed 
Mr. Birley, stating that the Church stood almost 
alone in neglecting any means besides the public 
worship of the Church ; as for it being the Church 
of the poor, he declared that only a miserable rem- 
nant of sittings was reserved for their use, and were 
such as no one would pay to occupy. Mr. Antonio 
Brady, who has had a large experience in a poor 
district of the metropolis, spoke with great plainness 
upon this subject. We make one quotation :— 

Since the Reformation, the Church, especially in 
towns, had been 8 in publio opinion, aud 
losiug hold of the people. Notwithstanding all that 
had been done of late years to remedy centuries of past 
neglect, both of clergy and laity, spiritually, as regarded 
church accommodation, we were actually in a worse 
position than we had ever been before. The nation, as 
a whole, perhaps was more religious than ever, but 
instead of the Church being the Chureh of the nation, as 


it was in the days following the Reformation, it was 
now only the Church of a minori It was true that 


she numbered amongst her worshippers more than all 


the sects put together; but excluding the 25 per cent. 
who were, unhappily for them and for the nation, 
irreligious, the number at most of church worshippers 
is only 42 per cent. of the people. With all her advan. 
tages, why had the Church failed to lay hold of the 
affections of the mass of the people? and why had the 
parochial system en down? More freedom was 
wanted, and he no friend to the National Church 
narrow the ey of her articles and 

He believed that the Church of England 
be saved if only her members would be 
to her and give up -interest, and look 
the consequences of ing to do so fairly in the 
face. These facts, and the other si of the times, led 
him to the conclusion that they had bata few short 
ears, possibly only a few short months, to put their 
ousein order and make the Church in reality the Church 
7 the nation, and not only the Church of the privileged 
ow. 


Mr. Brady went on to recommend the Church to 
take lessons from the various Dissenting oommuni- 
ties. The Church of England, he said, went too 
much upon one plan; she “ was nearly smothered 
with her ideas of propriety and respectability, and the 
iron rule and unbending system of her polity.“ 

It seems, however, to be considered by some that 
nothing that can now be done can save the Estab- 
lishment. The “old ship,” said Archdeacon Emery, 
“is running upon the breakers.” The Church,” 
said Archdeacon Denison, is gone; and when he 
said it a voice cried out, You are right.“ Canon 
Trevor said he agreed with Archdeacon Denison 
that the “ Church was gone. They would have to 
quit, as another Church had done. To save Ler- 
self at present, said Mr. Hubbard, she had to 
“clutch at and cling to any straw.” 

For such utterances alone this Congress would be 
remarkable, but it was equally remarkable in other 
respects. Perhaps one of the most valuable discussions 
took place upon Mr. Hutton’s exceedingly able and 
thoughtful paper upon the ‘‘ Phases of Unbelief,“ 
which was received with not merely a generous but 
a just appreciation. Indeed, the reception of this 
paper was perhaps as significant as anything that 
took place during the Congress meetings of the in- 
creasingly tolerant spirit of Churchmen. Not that 
it demanded mere toleration, but that there was an 
obvious appreciation of, and sympathy with, the 
writer's remarkable exhibition of Christian doubt. 
In fact, the spirit of Dean Howson's sermon was ex- 
hibited all through the proceedings. There was 
charity, there was desire to rectify what was not 
right, in spirit as well as in form; there was great 
enlargement of mind, and there was an undisguised 
look at the possible and, as it was considered by 
some, certain future, of disestablishment. As well 
as we can judge, this Congress seems to us to mark 
an era in the expression of Church opinion. We 
shall by-and-bye find many echoes of the sentiments 
that have found otherwise within the limits of St. 
George's Hall. We think we see, as Dean Howson 
said, what is public opinion within the Church. 
Seeing it, we cannot but express our entire satisfac- 
tion with its obvious tendency. 


It will be a source of rejoicing to know that at the 
autumnal meeting of the Baptist Union, the 
“Missionary Question was disposed of to the 
satisfaction of the majority who were present at the 
meeting. This is one of the questions upon which 
we usually abstain from expressing any individual 
opinion. With another difference, concerning the 
distinctive doctrines of the Particular and the 
General Baptists, it does not become us to interfere, 
although we may express our appreciation of Mr 
Millard’s remarks upon the subject. There are ob- 
vious reasons why we should pass over the earlier part 
of the paper read by the Rev. Charles Williams, of 
Southampton, on The Policy of Nonconformity in 
view of Ecclesiastical Establishments.” To the 
latter portion, however, of that paper, we direct the 
very earnest attention of our readers. It contains 
not only sagacious suggestions, but as respects re- 
ligious work, something like the forecast of states- 
manship. The decision of the Union with respect 
to National Education, is, we need soarcely say, in 
entire harmony with our own views. We hope the 
other Unions will prove themselves to be abreast of 
our Baptist brethren. It iscurjous to contrast the Rev. 
Charles Short's paper upon religious destitution in the 
large towns with Dr. Hume's paper upon the same sub- 
ject read before the Liverpool Church Congress. It 
is the contrast of ecclesiasticism with religion. Any- 
thing from Mr. Short would be thoughtful in style 
and able in presentation, and we are glad to see him 
bringing his intellect to bear upon this vital subject. 
What he said is substantially reported. We should 
judge that this has been, in all respects, the most 
successful autumnal session of the Baptist Union. 

Most of the new appointments to the episcopate are 
received by Church journals with their becoming 
complacency, excepting the appointment of Dr. 
Temple to the Bishcpric of Exeter. Upon this ap- 
pointment all the High Church and Evangelical vials 


of wrath have been opened, Of the former section 
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in the Establishment the John Bull and its oorre- 
spondents may be taken as fair representatives. The 
John Bull itself is quite amiable with respect to Mr. 
Mackarness and even Lord Alfred Hervey, but 
Dr. Temple’s name excites all the really existent, 
though sometimes latent, theological intolerance 
that is still to be found in the Church. It 
says that the nomination of Dr. Temple is “ nothing 
less than monstrous, an insult,” “ a cruel wrong, 
and that it is more than probable that the 
election will be opposed. “J. F. OC.“ writes 
to the same journal to protest in “sorrow and 
indignation against the appointment, and suggests 
that the Dean and Chapter should refuse to elect. 
„% We should thus see the Church asserting her inde- 
pendence, and changing at once that miserable sham, 
the congé d'élire, into a reality.” An Anglican” 
also writes to ask whether the Church can “ stand 
this open defiance of her voice, and expresses the 
opinion that the Dean and Chapter will surely resist 
the nomination of the Crown. The Standard writes 
in similar style, while the Record outdoes itself in its 
zeal for orthodoxy of words without orthodoxy of 
heart. We quote a specimen of the frantic writing 
of the Record upon this subject :— 


Is this catastrophe inevitable? If it be inevitable, 
we have no hesitation in stating that Mr. Gladstone | 
will have inflicted a more deadly wound on the English 
Church than he has done by that wrench made on it 
when he disestablished and disendowed its sister 
Establishment, the Protestant Church of Ireland. To 
rob the Church of its revenues is a wrong; but it is 
one which chiefly affects its secular comforts and capa- 
bilities. To undermine ) ite ions and corrupt its 


Wagon fee 
truths ’ 
„God's Word ery: — athe 
2 

lish said, in words which have passed into a 
2 proverb, He that steals my purse steals 
trash,” and so, by comparison, it may be said of eccle- 
siastical disendowment. Bat it would be nothing short 
of a miserable scandal, if a Prime Minister, without the 
consent, nay, notoriously against the will, both of the 
clergy and laity of a diocese, is to assume the power of 
forcing on the members of the English Church in two 
great and populous counties, a man who stands before 
the public as the editor of the Essays and Reviews. 

The very idea of attempting such an out would, 


a few years ago, have a — in Christian England, 
as — * as it — ave been in Pagan times for 
a Pagan ruler to have forced a Christian bishop to 
become a ready priest of Eleusis. But, we 1 — 
again, is this catastrophe inevitable, and will the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter accept the Queen's mandate 
should it be issued by the Premier ? 


Then we have the following :— 


Is it to be endured that the Premier who has just 
levelled with the dust the temporal endowments of the 
Irish Church, should, without resistance, be allowed to 
strike a more deadly blow, aimed at the purity of that 
faith for whose defence it was established, and of which 
it has hitherto been the bulwark? Mr. Gladstone has 
been accused of intendin 


he has already immo the Irish Church. But dis- 


establishment and disendowment are as nothing com- 

ared with an arbitrary and despotic exercise of power 
Rireoted against the vital principles by which alone the 
lamp of truth can be kept alive within the heart of any 
Christian Church. 


We wonder what the Record would say if a Broad 
Church Dean and Chapter were appealed to in this 
style against the nomination of an Evangelical 
bishop? Why, Dr. Temple has more of the spirit of 
Christian religion in him than all the Record’s party 
put together. However, a crisis may possibly arise, 
although we do not for a moment think it will. 
We have yet to see Evangelical theology in the 
Church, as it is now represented, allied to anything 
like moral courage. 

Our obituary of this week contains a name which 
has for more than half a century been very familiar 
to London Nonconformists. We refer to the late 
Mr. Philip Crellin. We remember Mr. Crellin as 
long as we can remember anything connected with 
Nonconformist action in the metropolis. He had 
large sympathies and a very active mind. He was 
always found in the right place at the right time. 
Years before the majority who will read these words 
had an idea of taking an active part in ecclesiastical 
politics, Mr. Orellin was doing his work. This was 
naturally an unobtrusive work, but he could step to 
the forefront when called upon, and then he dis - 
charged his duties both with good taste and effective- 
ness. Dying at the age of seventy-six, he carries 
with him remembrances of what is now old London 
Nonconformity. He was a genial, cheerful, shrewd, 
and active man, full of faith in his principles, and 
working always to further those principles. So the 
dying die, and the living are left to accomplish the 
work that they began. 


THE NEW BISHOPS. 


The Rev. Dr. Temple, Head Master of Rugby 
School, has accepted the offer of the Bishopric of 
Exeter. Dr. Temple was son of an officer in the 
army. He was educated at Tiverton Grammar 
School, and proceeding to Oxford became Scholar of 
Balliol College and took his degree of B.A. in 1842 


to immolate the Eoglish, as | 


having been ordained in 1846, was appointed Prin- 
cipal of the Training College at Kneller Hall, near 
Twickenham, in 1848. This post he resigned in 1865, 
for an Inspectorship of Schools. In 1858 he was 
appointed Head Master of Rugby School on the re- 
signation of Dr. Goulburn. Dr. Temple is also 
Chaplain to the Queen. He is said by those who 
know him to be a man of great sincerity and > 
rightness of character. The Doctor, says the 
Western Times, got into trouble as one of the authors 
of Essays and Reviews. But his friends say that it 
was more from association with the other writers than 
from what he himself had written. Having agreed 
to contribute an Essay to the collection, he was not 
unnaturally mixed up with his associates and had to 
bear the blame, not of his own writing, but of those 
with whom he was associated. He was 1 
spirited and loyal to disclaim connection with 
brother Essayists ; but at the same time his friends 
declare that his own Essay, if it had been published 
alone, would bave been received as that of a thought- 
ful religious mind, and would have most likely been 
favourably noticed for this 8 We give this 
statement as we received it. Dr. Temple is a mem- 
ber of the great Liberal y. Heis a gentlemen 
in his bearing, and will prove a great source o 
strength to the Church. The Dissenters may differ 
with him in doctrine, but they will have no reason to 
expeot anything but courtesy at his hands, and in all 
gen movements for the social and moral improve- 
ment of the people, they are likely to find in him a 
zealous fellow-worker, and not a scornful imperious 
priest, reviling them for doing God's work without 
the authority of episcopal ordination.” 

The John Bull hears from a correspondent occupy- 
ing a high official position in the diocese of Exeter 
that it is more than probable that the election of Dr. 
Temple to the See of Exeter will be opposed in the 
chapter. In its editorial columns the same paper 
characterises the appointment as monstrous,” an 


insult to the late venerated bishop, and a cruel wrong | beam 


to the diocese.” : 

The announcement that the Bishopric of Carlisle 
has been offered to Canon Durnford is, says the Daily 
News, utterly unfounded. The more probable 
opinion is that the see will be assigned to some re- 
presentative member of the Evangelical section of the 
Charch. 

The Nimes calculates that the Bishop of Oxford 
will not, in a pecuniary sense, benefit much by his 
translation to Winchester. Although the annual in- 
come of the latter see is set down at 10,500/., the pro- 
spective income has long been fixed at 7,000/., and 
out ef this the pension of the retiring bishop, 2,000/. 
per annum, has to be deducted. The Bishopric of 
Oxford ie worth 5,000/. a year. 

The Spectator exclaims inst the theory that 
milk-and-water bishops should be appointed in order 
to keep the Church quiet, and calm any aggressive- 
ness on its part. Dr. Temple excepted, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive much more colourless appoint- 
ments than Mr. Gladstone seems to have made. Lord 
Arthur Hervey has reconciled, or attempted to recon- 
cile, the genealogies of Matthew and Luke, but that 

ualification for a bishopric is like the tremendous 

aim once put in for a mathematician—that he first 
had had the credit of putting D’Alembert’s principle 
into a form “in which it could be written out at exa- 
minations.” Did any one ever hear of its being 
the t merit of one whose mission it is to explain 
the fifficulties and guide the course of an intellectually 
embarrassed age, that he reconciled, or attempted 
with more or less success to reconcile, the genealogies 
in Matthew and Luke, and was a mild and gentle- 
manly old man, and a marquis’s son? Of Mr. Mac- 
karness the world has hardly heard atall. With a 
crowd of men of high mark, both as 
character and intellectual attainments, to choose 
from, such preachers as Canon Westcott, and Dean 
Howson, and Mr. Abbott, and Mr. Liddon, and Mr. 
bay sree of — and Mr. Clarke of Taunton— 

e Spectator 
it is least likely to bel impartially—and a number of 
others, it need surely not have been necessary to 
select mild nobodies. The Spectator does not insist 
on names of still ter note, which would pro- 
bably be consid too open to attack for the con- 
sideration of a sensitive Administration—such names 
as Dean Stanley, for whose appointment to the 
diocese of Oxford one had, however, ventured to hope 
most earnestly against hope, Professor Maurice, or 
Canon Kingsley, or Mr. Mackonochie. But without 
these decidedly “ dangerous” names, surely it would 
have been possible to find men of the same high 
mark as Dr. Temple in the other Church parties, w 
would have at least redeemed the Church from any 
chance of insignificance. If an Establishment led 
by strong men of differing theological views be im- 
possible, the Establishment itself is becoming im- 
8 and will have to go. To keep up an b- 

ishment professedly embodying different shades of 
theology is difficult. But is it so difficult, in an age 


of both noble and ignoble co ition like ours, as to 
— up an Establishment embodying adequately no 
e of theology at all? 


The Saturday Review thinks that the present 
necessary combination of episcopal qualities seems to 
be a High Churchman who to the principles of 1839 
has added the accumulated experience of thirty years 
—High, but not too High, with a soupcon, perhaps, 
of Broad, or haply a faint trace of Low, and who has 
in Oxford elections and Irish Church debates stood 
by Mr. Gladstone. As it was impossible for Mr. 

ladstone not to have promoted Dr. Wilberforce, he 
deserves, as he asks, no credit for the appointment. 
With respect to tho new Bishop of Oxford, nineteen 
out of twenty people, will only ask who Mr, 
Mackarness is? Such conditions as the Review has 
tried to ascertain for the raison d’étre df a Gladstonian 


as a double first-class. He was subsequently elected 
Fellow and Mathematical Tutor of his College, and 


bishop, Mr. Mackarnese, doubtless, fairly fulfils; atid 


— 


it is not his fault, though it may be his 
succeeds Bishop Wil The 


successful country parson is a clerical 
has its excellences, and ought to have its 


expressed 


If Mr. Mackarness's leanings are best 


* 
the Guardian ne in civil and 


ecclesiastical 


per 
tics, Lord Arthur’s, th hardly or 
= are 1 those of 
and are ps 
Church of England t 
able and ed 
a scholar a divine—not of the first class, 


but still a divine—he stands at an 
distance from the Palmerstonian bishops. 
birth, but a scholar by ; 


noble b that 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT LIVERPOOL. 


The ninth of these annual assemblies was opened 
at Liverpool on Tuesday, Oct. 5. At the church of 


¢ | St. Michael's, the Dean of Chester preached a sermon, 


in which he spoke of a Church Congress as 
of selfishness and p; but in the course of 
it, ~~ erred to a variety of topics of the 
finGubettimitee: 
of the Church and — 

At times it may be that Dissenters have 
this charitable duty towards as—that they have 
to us advantages which we accidentally possess, so 
to be willing rather that the coun 
benefit, than that we should retain w 
to us—or that they have been to 
richest fruits of 

away the 


our 
of a few has 
not with the motes in our brethren’s eyes, 
in our own. And our faults towards 
inconsiderable. 


| 


re 


Es 


Bat, my brethren, this 


respect. i very 
confidently, that ; disdainfal dislike of Dissenters is, 
just now, one of the most dangerous 

‘which * ‘Charchman can ind B where 
no temptation to this exists, admit 
that many of us are too ignorant 

and principles—that we do 


gf 


much they have to say on their own 
duly reflect on the high 
— of some sides of the truth 
ve relaxed our hold. The pr, 
defective apprehension on our ps 
should take pains to ascertain 
secondly, that we should cherish 


all 
“vaunteth not itself, is not puffed op aad, 


It is our 
lect, in a great measure, which has given to 


N 
mity its strength. Where would the Christianity of the 
onoar- 


: 


TH 


which 


F 


; 


Fen Country and of Cornwall have been but for 
Methodism? And are not 


the range of Nonconformity 


of 

ee Senne „It is not likely 

— 32 The bard line of 1662 formed a 
rrier w separated many congenial 

the works of both are in harmony 

shelves of most clergymen —who find in 

exactest ition of the Oburch’s Creed, and 


omits those names on which | the 


; oo in every parish let 
0 urers, to manage 
the sick, ever assisted by the 


question of “nothing without the B 
sisted that in some dioceses ought to 
4 division of the diocese or appointment 
suffragan. (Cheers.) 

The Archdeacon of Ex read an elaborate 
on the system of the clerical and lay — 
of the diocese of Ely, which is now 
other dioceses. 

Mr. J. M. Cranon read a paper on 
ject, in which he strongly denounced 
ivings. Towards the close of his address he 
that there was danger ahead, but it was 
the State more than the Church :— 

Danger to the Church! No; her foundations are 
the everlasting hills. Thréwn off by the 8 
would but rise to a higher level of usefulness 
ciency. Guided by Convocation, in which all her 
clerical and lay, would be represented, and who 
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to make Church law and to enforce it, we 
should no longer have occasion to complain of present 
shortoomi and present ineMicioncy: 
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organisation, Let us 
enlarge the Church 
that of the diocese. 
eee 

er a a r 
has been; and that, if it 
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efficient . 
God that the Charch should become dis- 
from the still and increasingly be 
aroh poor ; ing to them by mission- 
ary effort far than she has ever done for them as 
of the State Ohurch—still be foremost in stem - 
the tide of Popery—still, by her multi- 
tudinous agencies, be the Church for the great body of 


a 


people—still, 


2 not in law, be the United 


, that common action was impossible, 
was not favourable to 


he thought it was possible that they 


but 
ve like concurrence at any rate 


i 


for his own part he did not hesitate to 
that he t it was gone. (No, no.) 
had a right to have his opinion, and the 
to irs. In conclusion, he felt that 
affectionate earnestness and respect he could 
telling them that, if they wanted to preserve 
urch, they must do their utmost as clergy- 
laymen to 1 4 1e. of 
ol men, presi over by thei ops 
——— in the Church. 
officially announced that the Dean of Ripon 
Rev. J. O. Ryle had withdrawn from the 
because the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie was to 
to read a paper. It is added that thirty 
clergymen, though they did not withdraw, 
in a protest against the admission of Mr. 
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iy ad 
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THE SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 
wid Gating te tle low otundard of the present 
to 6 presen 

— 121 Orders, he said —No professional 

was so inexcusable as orance of the 

e needs of the 

to accept candidates not 

8 „ but he that examina- 

several dioceses should be made by a central 

one and the same for all men, 

of the Bible, Ohurch History, 
and the elements of Hebrew. 

Satmon would regard the matter 


oint of view, and, regretting the de- 

a of — if not of quantity, likely to 
owing to disesteblishment of the Irish Church, 

eee whe the candidates for Roman Orders 
education, board, lodging, and wash- 

found for them, those for our Church were 

| ed by funds especially left for them by 
th, He was strongly in favour 


education which should give habits of 
—— the intellect, and quicken power. 


It would be to dis with special teaching than 
with general know 
The Rev. T. K. Espiw also read a paper on the 


He said that though a University _ 
was the best preparation for holy orders, last 
year 169 men were ordained without d larger 
number than ever before, and they could not do 
without such men. They were nearly all prep 
at theological colleges, whose standard. he thought, 
might be raised. The bishops had this matter 
entirely in their own hands, but there ourht to be a 
central literary examination independent of the 
bishops, If they had more and younger deacons, 
new grounds could be laid for more bishcp* less de- 
to and State cares than the present 


ones, (Cheers.) The Ohyrch would gain were real 


Y | mainl 


strength by doing her own holy work thoroughly 
and well than from any privileges granted by the 
State. (Hear, hear.) Let them by all means have 
a cl educated up to the times. Zeal they had, 
bat seal without knowledge was most hurtful. They 
wanted men in the best and highest sense of the age, 
who understood and would inflaence it, and, above 
would sanctify it. (Oheers.) 
he Right Hon. J. R. Mowsnay, M. P., the first 
of the selected speakers, said the clergy of the 
National Ohurch should have the best and most 
complete education which England could afford 
them. (Hear, bear.) And he believed that that 
edacation was to be found in their ancient Universi- 
ties. (Applause. 
ater some further discussion, Mr. Beresrorp 
Hors, M.P., N advocated a University educa- 
tion. The drift of the political current would, they 
must all see, probably affect to a very serious degree 
the relations of the Universities—the direct relations 
and the direct connection of the Universities and 
their Colleges with the Church. Some had promoted, 
others—himself among the numbers—had been doing 
their best to stem the current; but they saw that the 
current was flowing strongly, and it would be the 
part of blind men and of cowards not to provide for 
the possible tendency of the future; but he implored, 
he exhorted as solemnly as he could, all Charchmen, 
and essentially the clergy, to consider that no amount 
of Parliamentary legislation would cut off the con- 
nection of the Universities with the Church if the 
Universities and the Church determined that they 
should keep together. (Cheers.) No amount of 
litical change could extinguish the existence of a 
hurch school—a Church faculty, to use a technical 
phrase—within the Universities. If they withdrew 
all the sons of the Church from the Universities, and 
seminaries in their 


come well educated, it might be, in nical know- 

good theologians and good preachers, but 
without that broad acquaintance with our fellow men 
and human nature which had been a great charac- 
teristic of the Englisb Church. (Cheers.) 


PHASES OF UNBELIEF AND HOW TO MEET THEM, 


The Congress was resumed at ten o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning in St. George's Hall, Liverpool. 
The Bishop of Chester presided. In the large hall 
the subject for discussion was Phases of Uabelief.“ 

The Rev. E. Garserr, vicar of Surbiton, said 
that modern unbelief bad developed itself in four 


-| several forms — the historical, the critical, the 


philosophical, and the scientific. Having defined the 

hases of these sections, he said that there was a true 
istorical search, a true criticism, a true philosophy, 
and a true science; but these were the handmaids of 
God's truth, and they must not confound these with 
the onemies of faith. The four phases he had named 
were only phases of one unity, which was apt to give 
a kind of generous toleration to religion, but it sub- 
stituted a dim, shapeless religiosity for intelligent 
and affectionate belief. As to what should be their 
weapons to meet this unbelief, he felt that it must 
consist of a bolder and more determined 
attitude on their part. He did not pretend that they 
should be content with the immobility of ignorance 
or the blindness of fanaticism. They must keep 
pace with the growth of thought. There were no 
secrets of history that they should not explore, no 
critical power they should not cultivate, no path of 
philosophy they should not tread, no secrets of the 
natural world that they should not seek to learn—in 
fact, they should vanquish unbelief with its own 
weapons. (Oheers.) He went on to say that 
there must be more dogmatic teaching, nothi 
being more dogmatic than the rejection o 
all dogma by modern unbelief. Doubt must 
be met by certainty. The age was sick with 
doubt and craving for assurance. Let them (the 
Ganz give this assurance. Cure unbelief, says Mr. 
G t, by being very positive that you are right, 
for unbelievers are very positive that you are 
wrong. 

The Rev. H. A. Woopoarz, rector of Dundalk, 
thought that religious belief was a question not of 
the head but of the heart. Unbelievers were hostile 
to objective truth and also to subjective truth, i.¢., 
some of them thought the Christian creed was false 
in fact, and others that parts of it were bad in morals. 
However, all would come right in time. “If scien- 
tific men would read their Bibles as God's message to 


sinners, not looking out to find what was at variance 
with His works in nature; if they would attend 
public worship, partake of the Holy Communion, 


were earnest and in their private devotions 
and holy in their lives, he had not the slightest 
doubt of their faith.“ 

Mr. R. Hurron, editor of the Spectator, next 
read a paper on the subject. He expressed the 
belief that many of the sceptics of the present day 
were carnest seekers after truth, and if they were 
to meet the doubt of the day, they must recognise 
the difficulties of these men, and do their West to 
remove them. The error often la 
with the naturalists as with the theologians. 
Having at some length discussed the Darwinian 
theory, he contended that he had not discovered new 
facts, but only observed developments of facts. 
(Hear, hear.) The supernatural was not a develop- 
ment of the natural, and if they always weloomed 
now discoveries in science, instead of starting back 
in alarm, they would often find that they had new 
‘justifications of faith, instead of new foundations 
for doubt. (Cheers.) He felt that modern theolo- 

ians attached more weight and built more upon 

6 miracles of the Lord than the Apostles did. 
They relied upon two things—the image of a cha- 


not so much 


racter higher than nature, a character impressed on 
their hearts, a character which was serene in the 
fierce conflict of evidence; and on the external 
confirmation of this image given in the fact that 
they had seen it pass through, and that it was tho 
same after as before, the great mortal change. 


Now, surely, of these two facts they were competent 
wi o scientific incredulity of miracle would 
have made them more incredulous of the Resurrection 
than, from quite other causes they certainly were. No 
fact in history is more certain than that they believed 
themselves to have held repeated conversations with 
their risen Lord, and this, too, in large groups, and that 
their whole fature life was determined by those conver- 
gations. And the less scientific they were, the less the 
knew what future ages would expect from the spiritua 
and moral character of One standing out thus above 
nature. Let, that the character was such as to be in 
keeping with this oy of the law of nataral 
ee we know by the image left in their tra- 

itions—an image far beyond their power to conceive 
had they not perceived it, and which is only the more 
remarkable that the details out of which we gather it 
were left floating carelessly with no historical superin- 
tendence on the mind of that generation. I think we 
—— fairly thank the sceptics for pointing out to us how 
widely we have shifted the point of view of the apostles 
in our recasts of Christian evidence. Did Christ over- 
come death? Was He spiritually and morally as much 
above nature as He thereby proved Himself to be nata- 
rally? These are questions, surely, on which the apostles 
have shown themselves to be competent wituesses. 
Why deny that beyond the answer to these questions 
the historical detail is such as we ought to expect from 
the tradition of an unscientific age—thabt it is uncritic- 
ally arranged and, taken alone, would have been iusuffi- 
cient to have proved the existence of the physically 
supernataral, had it not been proved for us by the Resur- 
rection ? I think it pos Dose the attempt to — presses 
on a great surer than that @ apos 
LI so much doubt. If the earnest 
sceptics should lead us back to the ground taken by the 
K 8 aS — * — 
nature given oe Ww 4 o and conque 
death, they will, I think, have done us a great service. 
For me, I confess that stady of the best modern sceptics 
has brought me, on the whole, more faith than the stady 
of the best modern apologists. 


Mr. Lownpes “enlarged upon the manner in 
which he would wish to treat a man who reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that Christianity was false in 
fact, though he wished it to be true because of its 
beauty. r. Lowndes thought this form of unbelief 
“as dangerous to Christianity as open hostility.”’ 


Mr. Gzorncz Wanrtneton selected for his subject 
the historical phase of unbelief, not the extreme his- 
torical phase, but rather that doubt of the ordinary 
narrative of Scripture which they found largely cur- 
rent in the present duy among professing sceptics, 
and which formed also an undercurrent of doubt on 
the part of intelligent educated men at large. He 
wished to say a few practical words on the way of 
meeting this unbelief. Let them, in talking with the 
sceptic, admit all that was good in what he said. 
(Cheers.) Nothing would be so likely to lead him 
back to truth and faith as his finding the points 
which he held to be true, and which the other side 
could admit as true, turned into weapons against the 
untrue which had been mixed up withthem. He 
then proceeded to argue for the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Daniel. Turning then 
to the undercurrent of doubt to which he had alluded, 
the general feeling of haziness and doubt, be felt 
that there was only one true way of meeting it. 
Where there really was a doubt let the minister be 
the first to admit and appreciate it. They would be- 
lieve the readier what was truo when they found 
their reasonable doubts sympathised with. (Cheers.) 
[When the bell sounded there were loud cries to Go 
on, and at the request of the President he pro- 
ceeded.] Now, there was the case of Balaam's ass, 
how could they make a man believe that if they lost 
Balaam's ass they lost anything that they cared for ? 
(Cheers and laughter. ) Now, he contended that on 
examination there was a congruity about the miracle 
which made ita valuable lesson. In the same way 
he commented on Jonah’s fish, contending that its 
lesson was a most important one. 

The Rev. W. R. CLAuxx, of Taunton, agreed that 
they should meet unbelievers and sceptics with sym- 
pathy. He would express no sympathy with those 
who, living in the Church, and professing to believe 
her doctrines, denied them intheir teaching. He had 
felt his moral nature stimulated by many a man who 
called himself a sceptic. They must have some 
knowledge of the arguments they were expected to 
meet, and it would be well if the humblest believers 
would be content not to testify too much negatively, 
and not to question the arguments of sceptics of 
whose writings they knew nothing. The Church’s 
weapons consisted of argument and anathema, but 
he thought it would be better if there was more of 
the former and less of the latter. Anathema was too 
often made to take place of argument. Some people 
said that arguments were dying out, but he asked 
how it was that those who were giving up the 
miracles of the Gospel were beginning to believe in 
the miracles of table-turning. (Cheers and laughter.) 
He lamented the paralysing of the arm of the 
Church by her subdivisions and dissenzions. Sho 
was left as one deserted, walking the world in rags, 
so that all they who passed by laughed at her. 
(Cheers, ) 

The Kev. Dr. Satmon directed his observations to 
scientific unbelief, distinguishing between the facts 
of science and the imagination of science. Often 
where opposition was supposed to exist between 
revelation and scienco it did not really exist between 
revelation and the facts of science, but between 
revelation and the imagination of science, 

Dr. Tristram thought that they ought to sympa. 
thise with honest doubt, and appeal to the spiritual 
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consciousness” of scientific men. If they were to 
ask the scientific man what the scientific proof of 
consciousness was, and he could not answer that ques- 
tion, he — >"; should leave him there. 

The Rev. J. M’Navour said that one of the 
points not spoken to that morning was that they 
must not take as Christian or unchristian disbelief a 
mere dissent from the crochets of ages, parties, or in- 
dividuals, It was quite possible that amiable Chris- 
tians might thrust away others from themselves, 
and attach to them the disagreeable name of un- 
believers ; while the unbelief entertained by those 

ersons so repelled was not a disbelief of Christ and 

atholic truth, but a mere dissent from those par- 
ticular opinions entertained in old ages or dissemi- 
nated by individual teachers. 

The Rev. R. Yonce pointed out many phases of un- 
belief, and among others made special mention of the 
man-monkey unbelief of Darwinism, and the English 
phase of unbelief in Ecce Homo.“ The latter state- 
men, however, met with considerable dissent, a large 
number of the audience hissing, and asking the rev. 
gentleman to speak to the question. He then went on 
to say that if the Church was to be a sort of Noah's 
Ark, containing opinions representing all religions 
and no religion at all, why then it would become a 
perfect Bedlam—and as Bedlam received all lunatics, 
whether idiots or half-idiots—lunatics of all kinds, 
and sorts, and colours—so would the Church. (Cries 
of “ Question.“) He contended that he was speak- 
ing to the question, for he was saying that com- 

rehension of all error was exclusion of vital truth. 
He was then proceeding to make an attack upon 
what he termed the monstrous lie of Popish tran- 
substantiation, when the meeting became 80 clamorous 
that the Bishop of Cuester had to interpose. In 
another second the bell sounded—a si that the 
rev. gentleman had occupied the time allowed to 
— apeaker ; and he very reluctantly retired to his 
sea 

After a few remarks from the Rev. G. W. 
Baan, who spoke of the want of a new text of 
the New Testament, which was at present a very im- 
perfect book, a book different in many respects to 
the original, the discussion closed. 


RECREATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


By way of economising time and facilitating the 
disposal of the business, a meeting of the Congress, 
simultaneous with the one in St. George's Hall, was 
held in the small Concert Hall, where the subject 
was The Recreations of the People.“ upon which the 
first paper was read by the Rev. J. Exsxinz Crarxs, 
who referred chiefly to indoor recreation. He com- 
mented on the prejudicial influences exercised by the 
public-house, the music-hall, dancing saloons, and the 
theatres. The public-house only debased the working 
man; the recreation of dancing in our large towns 
was so vitiated that it must abandoned. The 
theatre was especially the recreation of the poor, 
but as it was at present represented it was no true 
recreation. He thought it a matter well worthy of 
the attention of the benevolent that they should try 
to elevate the drama by the experiment of putting a 
theatre under the firm supervision of a committee 
such as that which managed the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, London, severed from drinking and licentious 
temptations; such a theatre might not only afford 
harmless but healthy recreation, while the theatre as 
at present existing was of the most fearfully de- 
praving character. A love of music was no sin, 
and a hearty laugh was no sign of depravity; and 
it ought to be felt that God did not provide all the 
bright things of the earth for those who despised 
and disobeyed Him. Let them keep bringing the 
fact before the public that strong drink was the worst 
foe in this land at the present time to the real 
recreation of the ple. (Hear, hear.) Much of 
the money was in indiscriminate alms, which 
often directly leads to drinking, could be profitably 
applied to the establishment of well-conducted places 
for the amusement of the people. 

The Rev. J. C. Cuamuens read the next paper. 
Christianity sanctioned the doctrine that amusement | 
ought to be to the life of the man what salt was to 
food. It was not by setting their faces against all 
recreation that they could hope to raise the present 
standard, but by energetically seeking to purify the 
present so-called recreations they might do a great 
deal to bring back the days when the land was 
known as “ merry England,’ and at the same time 
do much in the service of religion. 

Mr. James Crorrgsr urged that the spare time of 
the people was that in which those who most loved 
them could best and most influence them. (Hear, 
hear.) He strongly spoke in favour of railway ex- 
cursions, having often seen the advantages they 
afforded. Everything was to be said in favour of 
making music and reading popular. (Applause. 

Captain H. Toinby, Rev. Mr. Scott, Mr. J. F. 
Watson, Rev. W. Glaisher, the Archdeacon of Ely, 
Rev. James Irving, and Rev. Rector Griffiths fol- 
lowed. The Venerable Archdeacon Denison spoke 
strongly in favour of harvest homes. He did not 
feel at all horrified at dancing, and in his own parish 
he very much wished he could have joined a recent 
dancing party. (A laugh.) He also advocated 
cricket between the services on Sundays. The Rev. 
N. Lonams strongly dissented from these views. 
The discussion then closed. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 

Education, including Sunday-schools, was the 
subject appointed for Wednosday afternoon, and it 
produced an exceedingly interesting meeting. The 
opening paper by Archdeacon Fouls was little 
more than a sketch of the mode of management 
adopted in his own Sunday-school. This was a mere 
system of graduated lessons, examinations, and 
rewards, Matters of higher interest and more 


urgent importance were introduced in the able paper 


read by Dr. Barry on national education and its 
political He considered that the alterna- 
tives y presented for the future were only two; 
secular education and denominational education ; for, 
as he justly pointed out, religious education, unde- 
nominational, is only a delusive makeshift, which 
must shortly end in open secularism. He then pro- 
ceeded to express the opinion, which he with 
great earnestness upon the attention of the clergy, 
that the denominational having the enormous ad- 
vantage both of occupying the 
most in harmony with the convictions of the nation, 
might probably be maintained on one condition by 
the frank acceptance of a conscience clause. With- 
out this concession he believed its maintenance to 
besimply impossible, a conviction which Earl Nelson, 
who rose among other non-official v 
strongly supported and confirmed out of his 


experience. Dr. Barry also called attention and | 


solicited support to a society, newly formed in Man- 
chester, for the maintenance of denominational educa- 
tion on this basis. Mr. Bannstey, who followed Dr. 
Barry, took occasion to analyse and prove the in- 
acouracy of the statistics relative to education in 
Manchester which have been very largely quoted b 

the advocates of compulsory education, and very mu 

confirmed Dr. Barry's arguments, which appeared, 
indeed, to carry entire conviction to the great body 
of the audience. He also pointed out that the pre- 
sent urgent want was not an increase of school 
accommodation, which in most places, as in Man- 
chester, was already ample, but some means of 
securing the attendance of pupils. Mr. Bardsley is 
of opinion that a vigorous carrying out of existing 
Acts of Parliament, such as the Vagrant and other 
Acts, would do much to remedy the evil. He con- 


cluded his paper with for the supremacy of 
Scripture in education, and an eloquent ce and 
recommendation of 


Hvussack, of Liverpool, 
speaker. He spoke warmly on what he considered 
to be the present disgraceful state of national educa- 
tion. He was in favour of denominational educa- 
tion, and would confine Government action to 
secular instruction, but at the same time wished 
to see the country divided into districts, with a 
local Board of Education, and an array of inspectors 
and sub-inspectors in proportion to their size. The 
worthy erman did not attempt to show how 
it was possible to reconcile such a machinery with 
the denominational system. Canon Trevor took up 
the cudgels against the conscience clause, and with a 
great apparent show of logic, denounced it as either 
useless or mischievous. His speech was more amu- 
sing than conviucing, and did not carry any convic- 
tion to the minds of the audience. An address from 
Mr. J. G. Hunnanůn was much more to the point. 
He attacked the conscience clause, on the ground 
that it prohibited all religious teaching, and, in 
liberating the consciences of parents, would place a 
burden on the consciences of school man and 
teachers. He proposed an alternative plan, viz., to 
give parents the right to remove their children from 
any lesson whatever to which they might object, so 
that the exemption should not bear any distinctively 
religious character, but be a simple maintenance 
of the natural right of a parent to regulate the 
education of his child. The Archdeacon of Ety 
made a warm and earnest reply on the other side, 
and after addresses from some other speakers, the 
session closed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE CHURCH SERVICES. 


There was a crowded attendance on Thursday 
morning to listen to the discussion on this subject, 
which was expected to be exciting. We quote from 
an interesting sketch in the Record, which we have 
somewhat abbreviated :— 

The discussion was o 


ed by Dr. Bram in an 
able paper, in which 


o attacked with energy the 


oar mer pro of the Rev. E. Stewart, for the 
ntroduction of low masses. At every step he made 
his ground by such explicit and precise quota- 


tions from the documents of the Church that thus far 
little ground of opposition was found. But when he 
1 to illustrate the effects upon the publio 
eeling and conscience of the country likely to be 
produced by such a class of services as Mr. Stewart 
recommends, by referring to the religious and moral 
condition of Rome and other Roman Catholic 
countries, the case was different. The interruptions 
were loud and long, and more than once Dr. 
Blakeney was — to ap to the chairman. 
The speaker closed his paper with an eloquent pero- 
ration, in which he Jodlared his conviction that 
Protestant truth would alone win and preserve the 
sympathies of the people of England. Rev. W. J. 
Butter, of Wantage, followed on the other side, 
but, through a miscalculation of time, which cut him 
short just as he reached the critical part of his paper, 
he was able to do little mischief. He expounded at such 
length the particular causes of present Church difficul- 
ties, that when he came to speak of the remedies 
his time was already running out. Enough was said 
to excite the honest indignation of the meeting, but 
probably the worst parts will only be revealed in the 
ans report, It was strange, passing strange, to 

ear a man of sense vindicate the masses of the 
Church of Rome as being intelligible to the people 
spite of the dead language in which they are offered, 
and as peculisrly touching and reverent; passing 
strange it was to hear this said by the very man who 
a few minutes before had sweepingly condemned the 
Liturgy of his Church as being, by its very refine- 
ment and beauty, unsuited to the comprehension, and 
therefore to the tastes and wanta, of Englishmen. The 
next speaker was the Hon. and Rev. E. V. Brion, a 
oung man comparatively little known. While on 
he one side he Jelighted his acquaintance with the 


un boldness and courage and Evangelical 


ground and being | gelists. 


remarkable s 
while the La 
sincerity of his convictions, went far 
opposition. 
of the Ch 
The 


— on the ge och omy the ＋ a — almost 
rovolutionary 

was very amusing to watch the blank and perplex 
faces with which extreme men, bearing in every line 
of their physiognomy and dress the character of 
their Church views, forced themselves tolisten to such 
posals as the admission of extemporaneous prayer 
32 Church services, and the o of the 
rr 
i r. Bligh’s address con many very 
— well worthy of consideration, 
of his manner, and the evident 
to disarm 
President 


faithfulness of his jad by ihe sweep them some- 
whi 


The Hon. C. L. Woop, 
ing. 


be 

that the es 
— . another sort of service than the usual 
liturgical prayers of the Church of England, and 
that the want could only be supplied by the multi- 
plied “ offerings of the E c sacrifice.” Arch- 
deacon Denison then rose. He had been seen bus 
writing for some time, and he now proclaim 
the conclusion of his labours in the statement 
that he had found that there was not 3 solitary 
reason in favour of Liturgical revision, but that 
the reasons against it were seven-and-thirty. Of 
these he enumerated ten, almost all of them being 
simply reiterations in altered forms of proposition 
the one fact, that the Archdeacon of Taunton did 
not approve of it. There was absolutely no ere 
to make alterations, none in the Crown, none in the 
Parliament, none in tha Convocation, and he 
roundly declared, after his own sweeping way, that 
if alterations were made, he for his part would prefer 
to lay down his life than to obey them. The Rev. 
Dr. Tarton, of St. 


inet the Chureh of ‘Bogland had ng — 
working dome, and 


affection and confidence of the 
declared his conviction that a faithful preaching of 
the Gospel would always attract them. He con- 
cluded a most effective and telling address with a 
quotation from Dean Alford, condemnatory of 
the conception of the Lord's Supper as a 
— Mass. The = Ss t — 
aro the strong assembly, 
and it was some due en the storm ot 
opposition sufficiently subsided to allow the pro- 
ceedings to go on: it was the name of the Rev. A. 
H. Mackonochie. When the incumbent of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, was allowed to speak, he allayed 
further irritability by the studied moderation of his 
address. He avoided all questions of controversy, 
and recommended greater freedom of service, in- 
cluding extemporaneous prayer, and illustrated his 
advice by the example of services after the . 
terian model, which he had himself very recen 
conducted among the fishing _, of the 

coast. He was followed by a o of Ritualists, who 
had evidently determined to secure recognition. One 
of A - Dr. ee ALB, —— — on with 
0 tion yet more determined and more pro onged 
chan what greeted Mr. Mackonochie, and no wonder 
that the deep insults the memory of the 
sainted Reformers should have sunk A into the 
hearts of English Churchmen. Mr. Hil aw Mr. 
Lowder, and another gentleman concluded the suc- 
cession, broken only oy Mr. Smith, of Tonbridge. 
‘Their addresses followed the same keynote as that of 
their leader, and all turned on the same point—the 
“Eucharistic sacrifice.” Behind the President (the 
Bishop of Chester) sat the Bishop of Oxford, elect of 
Winchester. Every now and then the Bishop of 
Oxford interfered, or if the word be preferred, 
assisted the mana t of the meeting with 
suggestions. In bly their tendency was to secure 
some ad vantage for the High Church It must 
be sorrowfully admitted that this evident bias of the 
Bishop of Oxford supplies no pleasant omen for the 
meeting of the next at Southampton, which 
will, of course, be held under his presidency and 
subject to his skilful aon nae nor does it 
augur well for the future comfort of the clergy of the 
diocese of Winchester. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE. 

In the afternoon papers were read upon Church 
Patronage and the Superannuation of the * 
The first paper was read by the Dean of Exy, who 
after an historical sketch of Church 
strongly denounced the sale of advowsons, dwelling 
with great humour on the style in which auctioneers 
drew ap their advertisements, He said the law as to 
simony was both obscure and bad, and he quoted 
with satisfaction the recent denunciation of the 
sale of advowsons by the Archbishop of ; 
He did not think the sale of livings could be 
put an end to by the Legislature, but he did think 
they might be made much more consistent and judi- 
cious. In his opinion the Legislature ought to declare 
that Church patronage was not Church property. 
Such sales ought, in some degree, to be regulated 
by the fear of God, and on this point he looked for. 
ward most hopefully to the force of public opinion. 
The paper next touched upon the question jad gy oat 
ioners electing their own clergyman, 
described with approval the system recently pursued 
by the Duke of St. Albans in connection with the 
election of a clergyman at Redbourne. They must 
remember that in this case the patron did not abandon 


his rights, he only asked for the assistance and advice 
of the parishioners, He did not quite approve of 


but 


that system, or of the system of 
he was in favour 


of the 
right—through the 
ne 


— 
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the present patron. 
the power of objection 
ve committee. Third, the 
the sole judge of doctrine. Fourth, 
and gifts of the person presen 
on by a committee of laymen and 
should be machinery to 
tation, incumbents open to 


‘ 
is 
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: 
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o plan might work 
ers were not 

and the parson 

e thought the New 
inators, as a 1 
work 


and lustily given, in recog- 
labours among the working 


of Yorx, in the course of his 


i 


Ale 


E 


ves, 
difficulty had felt, and that they 
now would go working classes in — 
movement asin all o f a similar kind, for in- 
deed all, clergy and laity alike, had one common 
object, and that was, as he had said, to remove all 
those influences which hurt men body and soul, so 


t be put down, and the happiness of all 
(Cheers.) In conclusion, the Arch- 
would not confess that the Church of 
lost its hold upon the working classes of 
that matter was settled. (Hear.) But 
had lost the og the working man’s 
ould put forth her hand in and 
would clasp it. (Cheers.) If their 
ices did not attract working men, they 
that those services should attract the 
Cheers.) And working men, for 
— that they became 
er, 
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and should think 
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impress upon what 
d for good in the world; 
in them, and so meetings 
essed reward, for they 
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would en ergy who were willing 
soldiers under the banner of 
their Divine and King. (Loud 
and prolonged 

The Bishop rose to address the meeting, 
and was t cheering, followed, 
however, storm of — 2. and hissing. After 
NN 
1 0 ex ; ordsbip 
took advan of the firet lull which occurred to 
begin “B men,” but this soothing 
form of address a only to operate as a provo- 
cation upon a large election moeting, and the hissing 


l 


hooting were renewed. After some time his 
lordship was allowed to go on, but his address, which 
might have been described as purely evangelical,” 
was from time interrupted by similar manifestations 
of feeling. Remarking upon this, the bishop inter- 
rupted himself in the course of his speech to say that 
he did not care in the least for the insignificant 
noises he heard from some of the meeting— 
(cheers, laughter, and hisses)—proceeding as they 
must do from great geese. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Let a man, if he had anything to say—if God had 
given him a human voice—not adopt the voice of a 
sibilant animal, but if possible express himself like a 
son of Adam. (“ Hear, hear, cheers, and laughter.) 
After he had administered this rebuke to those who 


interrupted him, Dr. Wilberforce was listened to | paper 


with more decorum, and man of his ani- 
mated address were loudly ion, 


ted in the midst of such parishes, and an increased 


_ | cially in reading, exhortation, praying, and preach- 


Tarron, addressed the meeting. Archdeacon Dzn1- 
son on presenting himself was received witha perfect 
storm of hooting and hissing, and cries of What 
about the commandment f and “ Sabbath- 
breaker,” and was for some time unable to obtain an 


CHURCH WORK IN LARGE TOWNS, 

On Friday this was the subject of discussion. The 
Rev. Dr. Hume (Liverpool) read a paper, in which 
he advocated an increase in the number of churches 
in densely ated towns; the residence of clergy 


number of schools. Mr. H. Brarey, M.P., also read 
a paper on the same subject. : 

The Rev. W. D. Mactacan read a paper, in which 
he stated that the Ohurch’s work, to be done 
effectually in large towns, was not to be done by two 
Sunday services, or at the most three; that special 
and frequetit services should be held, and that those 
services should include the central act of worship, 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper; that mission 
rooms should be established in connection with 
parish churches, and that at certain periods special 
services should be held continuously, with prayer- 
meetings, &c., to supplement the religious operations 
and deepen the impressions of theday. The speaker 
also urged strongly the importance of open-air 
— Bed clergymen and laymen in courts and 
alleys. He advocated, amidst much applause, uni- 
versally free seats, instead of allotting a miserable 
remnant” of church accommodation to the poor. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Awnrownro 


spiritual 
— 


severity of the system were great 
. of the Onarch ta inege trae 
There were many hindrances at the root of the 
failure of their Church polity. The churches should 
be used more frequently, and at hours to suit all 
classes and comers. There wasa want of trainin 

for the clergy, not only for toral visiting an 

superintendence, but for public ministrations, espe- 


ing. Mr. Brady spoke also of the value of extempore 
er 


e Rev. J. H. Ixes, of South Staffordshire, 
devoted himself to pointing out the value of supple- 
menting the ordinary services of the Church by 
special services; by mission churches in large 
es, the ministers of such churches to be as 
dependent as ible of the vicar of the parish ; 
by multiplying church officers, so as to employ godly 
laymen; by extempore preaching and prayer; by 
the employment of women who have given up their 
souls and time to God; by welcoming into the 
Church and giving employment and occupation to 
Sunday-scholars, by special Sunday services for 
children, and by a more harmonious action between 
pledged teetotalers and temperance men. 
Bishop Rrawn spoke chiefly of the importance of 
middle-class education being strongly influenced and 
directed by the Church. The Dean of Yorx spoke 
in favour of churches being perfectly free and open, 
and of a choral celebration of the Holy Communion 
once a month. The Rev. Jas. Barnpstzy (Man- 
chester), followed with a description of the opera- 


the spirit of self-dedication, and give more workers 
tothe Church. If, therefore, it should ever happen 
to the Church of England to be disendowed, they 
must try and avert from the State the punishment 
for such a sacrilegious sin, by a spirit of more boun- 
tiful almsgiving in the Church.“ 

In the oon, some of the Congress Committee, 
in spite of the unfavourable weather, sailed up and 
down the river in a Birkenhead steamer, visiting 
Messrs. Laird’s yards and some of the reformatory 
and training ships. 

In the evening there were readings of papers in 
the Concert Hall, on “ Sinai and Palestine, when a 

per was read by Walter Morrison, Esq., M.P. 

here was also a soiree in the Great Hall, and a 
seamen'’s meeting in the Concert Hall. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the terminated with a servico 
in the Chester Cathedral, where the sermon was 
preached by the Archbishop of York. In point of 
attendance the Congress has been one of the most 
successful yet held, the audiences often numbering 
2,500. 


THE FREE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
IRELAND. 


The Dublin Evening Mail states that at a meeting 
of clergymen, brought together by the Archdeacon 
of Dublin, he produced a document for signature by 
those present, declaring in effect that under no 
circumstances would they act in a mixed assembly 
of clerics and laymen in which questions of doctrine 
and discipline should be discussed.” The proposal 
was supported, as we have heard, only by Dr. 
—— — . three others, and mee — — 

y the eeling ; whereupon Archdeacon Lee 
said the question became one of secession between 
him and his friends. 

In a letter to the Star, An Unbeneficed Clergy- 
man of Oxford, states the result of his observations 
and inquiries during a recent visit to Ireland rela- 
tive to the prospects of the Free Episcopal Church 
of Ireland. He says:— 


A very few of the persons with whom I conversed on 
the subject seemed to be apprehensive that the Church, 
deprived of State patronage and State funds, would 
dwindle away, and eventually die out. Not so the 
greater number. Amongst the members of the Church, 
parsons as well as laymen, I found a very hopeful 
feeling existing. Several said to me in a confident 
manner, “ We shall do, and do better than we have 
ever done. In some parts of the country parishes will 
have to be consolidated, and here and there it may be 
fonnd necessary to close a church, but on the whole we 
shall certainly prosper. There is no doubt at all about 
it. The Roman Catholics, priests as well as people, 
were of the same opinion. Speaking of the incomes 
of the parsons, a priest said to me, They will be 
better off than ever.” Speaking of their influence, he 
remarked, “ It will be greater“ They will be more 
active, more earnest, more discreet, and so more suc- 
cessful. Being, as for the most part they probably will 
be, men of a lower social grade than they have been 
hitherto (for when the discipline is stricter, as it always 
is in a Voluntary Church, the post of parson will not be 
so attractive to young men of high family), they will be 
better able to sympathise with the masses and so bo 
more likely to make their way amongst them. He didn’t 
say so in words, but he seemed to me to think that his 
own Charch would find the free Episcopal community a 
more active and formidable antagonist than it has ever 


tions initiated by himself and his coadjutors in 
Manchester, in connection with the working classes. 
The Rev. Canon Gon suid they wanted an extended 
living agency, which should include the faithful 
loving work of devoted women. The Rev. W. L- 
yroy stated that in Liv l, before “ sisterhoods ”’ 
were dreamed of, the Bible Woman's Mission 
was in operation in that town. He also dwelt upon 
the necessity of establishing by the clergy that per- 
sonal intercourse with souls which was the strength 
of the Church of Rome, but the weakness of the 
Church of land. The Rev. A. Stowe 11, amongst 
some great hindrances, dwelt on the wretched dwel- 
lings of the working classes, and the temptation 
afforded by the opening of public-houses on Sundays. 
The Rev. Henny Epwarps, of Aberdare, thought 
that a strong diocesan movement was the most 
effectual way of meeting the difficulties experienced 
by cl en in Wales. After ad from the 
Revs. J. Scott, J. Ellerton, J. Hughes, and Mr. 
Grindley, the morning session closed. | 
THE WEEKLY OFFERTORY. 

In the afternoon the con was held in the 
Concert-room, which was densely crowded, and 
hundreds were unable to obtain admission. Before 
the papers were read, Earl Netson moved, and the 
Dean of Exy seconded a motion to the effect that 
the next Church Congress be held at Southampton. 
The motion was carried nem. con. 

Canon Trevor then read a paper on “ Weekly 
Offertory and Almsgiving.” Mr. Charles France, 
Mr. T. Collins, M. P., and Mr. Clarke also spoke on 
the subject. 

The Rev. A. H. Mackxonocurg then stepped for- 
ward to read his paper. He received a most en- 
thusiastic reception. His paper was to the fol- 
plowing effect: — The offertory as part of Divine wor- 
ship is necessary to complete an acceptable act of 
loving adoration, and they should never forget 
that it ia not the gift but the giver, and the act 
of giving, which is pleasing to God. Looking at the 
offertory in this light, it was clearly their duty to 
constautly enforce the necessity for almsgiving ; for 
the Church of England—whatever might be said— 
was poor, in spite of the willing gifts of the poor, 
and the munificence of a few of the wealthy. The 
next pointed out, by quotations from both 
the Old and the New Testament, that almsgiving 
was a duty and a Christian obligation, and that 


The Bishop of Soon and Max, and the Rev. Dr. 


more regular and loving almsgiving would increase 


et found it. I falle believe this will be the case. I 
all believe that the Free Church in Ireland will flourish 
in a way that numbers who hug the chains of the Esta- 
blishment in this country little imagine. 


THE GERMAN PROTESTANT UNION. 


The Protestant Union commenced its meetings last 
week in Berlin. This Union is composed of preachers, 
professors of theology, and dignitaries of the Protes- 
tant Church, who oppose, on the one hand, ultra- 
orthodox and intolerant tendencies, and, on the other, 
frivolous latitudinarianism. The meetings of the 
Congress are held in the Gymnastic Hall, as the use 
of the churches in Berlin was refused by tho Minister 
for Public Worship, Herr von Muhler. The largo 
and beautiful hall was finely adorned. Beneath the 
organ was the picture of Luther, a Bible in his hand, 
and underneath the famous protest against every- 
thing opposed to freedom of conscience, which we 
read this summer on the Luther monument at Worms 
“ Hier stehe ich—ich kann nicht anders—Gott helfe 
mir—Amen!”’ Opposite there was a platform for 
the committee and a tribnne for the speakers. Above 
these was the pulpit. ‘The hall was occupied by a 
moderate audience, mainly composed of the upper 
and middle classes. Led by the organ the congrega- 
tion sang the beautiful hymn—*“ Geist des Horrn, 
dein Licht allein muss der Lirche leuchten! Doctor 
Schwartz, court preacher at Gotha, mounted the 

ulpit and preached upon the divisions of the Church. 

e maintained that mere uniformity of creed is the 
principle of Catholicism. The following is an extract 
from his sermon:— ° 


We believe in Christ as an historical Personage whose 
image has been obscured by fantastic traditions, but 
whom we reverence as the pure and noble founder of the 
Church. We believe in the Gospel and its doctrine of 
all-embracing love as taught by Christ. We deny 
miracles, knowing the universe to be governed by fixed 
laws; but we recognise the wonders worked by the 
Spirit, we recognise the force of love and the hope be- 
yond the grave. We protest against the assumption of 
our adversaries that in denying the arbitrary interference 
of God in the progress of mundane affairs we have aban- 
doned our belief in a living God. 


Before and after the sermon the congregation sang 
hymns affirming their faith in Christ and His blood. 
Dr. Bluntschli, Professor of Jurisprudence at Heidel- 
berg, a distinguished and generally renowned poli- 
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tician, was then elected chairman of the meeting. 
In returning thanks, among other things, he said :— 


The ancient Church was based upon the notion of a 
subterranean hell, with demons, flames, &o. Science 
has done away with this grotesque fancy, as wellas with 
all other fancies, and the attempt now making to subject 
nineteenth-century reason to fourth-century superstitions 
will ever be futile. In these modern days there is nota 
peasant boy but knows better than to believe in those 
antiquated ideas. Tho time will come when religion 
and knowledge will be reconciled. It will soon come, 
and my sons, I trust, will live to see it. Were the 
orthodox party to come off victorious in the struggle 
the Church would ultimately consist of professional 
clergymen preaching for bread, a good many bypocrites, 
and a handful of believers. 

After this the assembly entered upon the discussion 
of the school question. The majority of the 
members reject the supervision still exercised by the 
Church over the schools, and seem to be of opinion 
that religious instruction in all public institutions 
should be imparted to the pupils of each denomina- 
tion separately. This is in opposition to the Prussian 
Government, who, in the last thirty years, have 
favoured separate schools for each sect. 

The occasion of the meeting was improved by 
three famous preachers, members of the Verein, each 
giving a lecture on a theological subject. They were 
Dr. Baumstark, late Professor of Theology at 
Rostock, Dr. Schellenberg, from Mannheim, and the 
Rev. E. Bulle, from Bremen. The last-named urged 
that to enable the German Protestant people to make 
their Church what it ought to be they must sever it 
from the State and invest the congregations with the 
right to arrange their own services. 

The second day’s sitting was also preceded by a 
religious the Rev. Dr. Schiffmann being the 
ew After this Professor Schenkel, from 

eidelberg, held forth on the state of religion 
generally in Protestant Germany. It was (says the 
Times correspondent) the speech of the day, and 
worthy of the Professor's renown as a scholar, an 
orator, and a thoroughgoing rationalist. A few 
extracts will suffice :-— 

Implicit belief in the letter of Holy Writ was dying 
out everywhere. Liberty of conscience was ming 
equivalent to liberty of culture in this as in all other 
civilised States of the world. Even England, with her 
stolid adherence to ancient tenets, was beginning to 
realise the fact that the kingdom of God was not based 
on the Thirty-nine Articles and fat sinecures. The 
Spaniards gave signs of shaking off their rusty chains ; 
and on the other side of the ocean, in the United States 
of America, a new culture was growing up on a soil 
richly prepared by the servants of free and unfettered 
religion. To sever the State from the Church, and 
subject it to the government of its members, was more 
necessary in Germany than anywhere else. Germany 
was the country of the Reformation, and would not hesi- 
tate to effect another Reformation, or even a revolution, 
to complete the good work. The time would come 
when those modern religious ideas which were already 
recognised by the upper classes, and bad even pene- 
trated to the lower strata of society, would become 
omnipotent. Until that came about, the parsons would 
continue to wrangle about dogmas, to the intense 
delight of Pope and Jesuit. They would continue to 
denounce the Protestant Association as a body of 
heretics, and make religion so unreasonable and un- 
intelligible a thing that it was but too natural for weak 
and misguided understandings to leave Protestantism 
altogether and go over to Rome. The Hanover Church 
had actually had the hardibood to depose two clergymen 
for placing their names on the list of the Protestant 
Association. Who, on hearing of this deplorable Act 
could help remembering that once there existed a synod 
yclept ‘‘the Synod of Robbers” ? Unshaken by this 
and other attacks, the association would abide by their 
conviction that the period of dogmatism had 
away, but that the root of religion was still alive, and 
would remain so forever. He took the liberty of pro- 
posing the following theses for adoption by the meet- 


ing :— 

2. I. The main cause of the dissension prevailing in 
the Evangelical Church of Germany, as well as its con- 
sequent weakness and openness to attack from Rome, is 
the policy of some German Governments to hinder the 
free development of its principles and vital force. 

“II. Instead of a church directed by parsons and 
consistories, the nominees of the respective Govern- 
ments, we demand a true German Church, under the 
control of the congregations. The so-called synods 
recently introduced into the six eastern provinces of 
Prussia are mere sham concessions to the principle 
of self-government in the Church. 

“III. To restrict scientific inquiry, and confine the 
liberty of religious teaching within dogmatic limits, is 
to sap the foundation of that evangelical life whose 
only master is Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and per- 
fecter of humanity. 

IV. Firmly maintaining this the essential truth of 
the Protestant faith, we protest against the absolute 
rule of dogma, and the forcible imposition of religious 
teachings. Whoever should see in this our declaration 
a denial of the saving truths of Christianity, and, imita- 
= the Pharisees, desire —＋ Pp any from the 

ristian community, is guilty of sinning against the 
cardinal virtue of Christian morality—Love. 

„V. We repel and most determinately protest against 
the unproved accusations laid to the charge of onr 
Society by the authorities of the Prussian Church. We 
do not object to any dogmatic teaching, providing it 
co-operates with us in renewing and reviving the Church 
on its old imperishable basis, in a spirit of Gospel 
freedom, and in harmony with the civilisation of the 


0. 
er VI. All German men who are of like opinion with 
ourselves, are hereby again publicly and solemnly 
invited to join us in struggling against all un-Protes- 
tantistic and hierarchic aggression, and in protecting 
the right, the honour, and the liberty of German Pro- 
testantism.” 

Professor Schenkel was succeeded by several other 
speakers of name and fame: Professor Baum n, 
from Rostock, an orthodox Christian, said that he 
had joined the society because it vindicated the prin- 


ciple of disestablishment. The Rev. Dr. Schmidt 
called Christ to witness that there were plenty of 
hypocrites among the orthodox adversaries of the 
society. Professor Dr. Von Holtzendorff called upon 
the meeting to declare that the repeal of capital 
punishment would not be contrary to Divine in- 
junctions. His request was acceded to. Thesingin 
of a hymn closed the proceedings of the day and o 
the meeting. The sittings had been attended by 
about 250 members and 400 visitors,—an inadequate 
number for such a large and stirring place as Berlin. 

Elberfeld and Borman, two German cities near 
each other in the valley of the Wupper, arrange 
their religious anniversaries to take place together, 
occupying an entire week in August. This year a 
discussion took place on the subject of “State, 
National, and Free Churches,“ occupying one entire 
day. The State-Church system was but feebly 
defended, while a great many voices supported a 
voluntary system. This is an index of real advance 
in religious thought. 


— | 


FATHER HTACINTHE. 


Father Hyacinthe visited the Archbishop of Paris 
last week, and that most rev. prelate received the 
distinguished ecclesiastic with great kindness. He 
told him that, though he condemned his action, he 
hoped that the most friendly relations should con- 
tinue to subsist between them. 

The Marquis de Villamarino, an Italian noble, has 
written a very flattering letter to the Father, thank- 
ing him for the course he has taken. Father Hya- 
cinthe replies: —“ Proofs of sympathy like those 
which you have done me the honour to afford me are 


following day is to attend a public meeting at Brad- 
ford, at which the passing of the Irish Church Act 


will be a prominent topic. / 

The Rev. Shaparzi Edalzi, a converted fire-wor- 
shipper of the celebrated sect of the Parsees, of 
Bombay, is now acting as assistant curate of Holy 
Trinity Church, St. Ebb’s, Oxford. 

Tun Bennett Prosecvtion.—The Record states 
that an arrangement has been made for the argu- 
ment on the admission of the articles of prosecution 
to be heard on the 28th inst., and for the argument 
on the merits on the 10th of November. These 
days are therefore now fixed. 

Warnorrn.—We are glad to hear that a series of 
meetings are to be held in connection with the Bank- 
buildings Church, at Weymouth, for the purpose of 
training the younger population in Nonconformist 
principles. Addresses will be given on the following 
subjects :—1. The History of Nonconformity. 2. The 
Principles of Nonconformity. 3. The Advantages of 
Free Churches. 4. The Duty of Nonconformists, &. 
We commend this course for imitation elsewhere. 

Heresy 1x Scottanp.—The “ Coupar-Angus 
Heresy Case,” as it is called in the Scotch news- 
papers, has just passed into a new phase. The 
question at issue was, it will be remembered, 
whether the Free Church authorities bad a right to 
establish themselves into an inquisition of con- 
science, and subject any member of the body to 
compulsory examination as to his opinions on any 
subject on which, from eral rumour, he was 
suspected of being heretical. The Presbytery has 
now unanimously approved the action of the Kirk 
session of Coupar-Angus, and declared the conduct 
of the two Free Churchmen, in refusing to — 
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path in which 1 have resol 
exercise immense influence in the work of the reform 
of the Church. Tempus est ut judicium incipiat a 
domo Dei. As far as regards myself personally, I 
know not whether the protest I have raised, and the 
sacrifice I have made, will be fruitful of results; but 
I shall at least have obeyed my conscience, even to 
the end. I thank you for having understood and 
supported me.“ The Father is said to be astonished 
at the commotion which his letter has provoked. 
Father Hyacinthe has left for the United States. 
He is to return to Europe in two months, 
about the time when the (cumenical Council will 


meet in Rome. 

A writer in the Daily News makes the following 
interesting remarks on the ecclesiastical situation in 
France :— 

There are two divisions in the French clergy One 
believes so entirely that it courts science, and argues 
that truth can only benefit the Church, and that, 
according to the beautifal expression of Cousin, the 

hilosopher, “ the more you know of truth the more you 
— of God.“ These men count in their ranks the 
Pare Gratry, Bishop Mazet, the Archbishop of Rheims 
and a mass of learned, pious young priests of unfam 
names, Father Hyacinthe is their glory and their 
crown. Arrayed against these are the entire crowd of 
men who, like the Bishop of Orleans, have not faith 
firm and pure enough to stand in face of the Church 
when she departs from the word of God. These men, 
headed by the Jesuits, believe in the strong arm of 
Rome, when the Pope shall be declared infallible. This 
is the very point on which Father Hyacinthe shows his 
superiority to the Bishop of Orleans in the answer he 
addresses to the latter; he tells him, as clearly as is 
consistent with politeness, that he has altogether mis- 
taken the position, and that it is out of his power to 
understand it as it really exists. What you term an 
error,” says the illustrious Carmelite, “‘ I term the duty 
of an honest man.” There, in trath, lies the enormous 
distance which severs the two; the Bishop of Orleans 
being only a Churchman, may dispense, if he chooses, 
with being a Christian; the Pére Hyacinthe cannot. 
He believes in the words of God, believes in the doc- 
trines of Christ, as revealed by Himself, and refuses, in 
the name of this belief, to accept the mock dogmas 
manufactured for the sake of making “ the Church” 
(i. e., the Compagnie de Jesus), preponderant. Father 
Hyacinthe speaks in the name of his conscience, but 
individual conscience is now no longer ised by 
the Jesuits; their aim—one of their 4 — aims—is 
to destroy it, and establish in its place what they term 
the“ tribunal/of conscience,” namely, the confessional. 
The basis upon which the Bishop of Orleans has placed 
the controversy with Father Hyacinthe is exceedingly 


| important, because, whether he intended or not to go 


so far, it has A the question of Christian belief and 
genuine orth 

establish in their stead the mere omnipotence of the 
Church of Rome. Go to Rome,” says M. Dapanloup, 
and throw yourself at the feet of the Pope ; whilst 
all the time Father Hyacinthe is defending the doctrines 
of Christ against the personal trespasses of the Pope, 
unassisted by the Church. Out of this discussion may 
come more than any one guesses at as yet. 


Tue Liseration Socrery.—This week the Libe- 
ration Society commences the work of another 
season, which, if it is not likely to be so exciting as 
those of the last two years, is looked forward to by 
its friends with unusual interest, inasmuch as the 
completion of the Society’s work in one part of the 
kingdom necessitates fresh aggressive action in other 
directions. To-morrow (Thursday) a conference of 
the Liberators of the Tyne district is to be held at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and, as Mr. Carvell Williams, 
the Society’s secretary, is to be present, it is assumed 
that he will avail himself of the opportunity of stating 
the views of the Executive Committee on the present 
changed aspect of ecclesiastical affairs, and indicating 
the policy they propose to pursue. He is also to 
address a public meeting in the evening, and on ¢he 
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ory out of the sphere of the debate, to | God 


to walk. Italy can | the 


near Cheltenham, recently refused to bury the 


of Mr. C. Corbett, a member of the Wesleyan con 
nexion, in the churchyard of the parish, where his 
wife's relations have been interred. 
siderable delay the child was buried in the 


ferred to, the service being performed by ; 
Mr. Corbett afterwards wrote to the 


W. Boyce. 
bishop of the diocese a and Bristol), stating 
the circumstances of the Rev. J. B ‘a first re- 


. 
fusal. In reply, his lordship encl ] extracts, 
of which the following is teat" flo minister 
shall refuse or delay to bury any corpse that is 
brought to the church convenient warning 
being given, &c.; and, if he shall refuse to do so, 
except the party deceased were pronounced excom- 
m to — majori excommunicatione—for some 
eee and notorious crime, he shall be suspended 
Cripps 1 681 2 75 roa Bw — 
pps, p. 686. e cannot tu 
himself a judge of what is and what is not baptiem, 
because that is determined by the law, which he is 
bound to obey.“ —Crippa, p. 687. On receiving this 
communication, Mr. bett wrote to Mr. Byron, 
suggesting that his intolerant unkindness was more 
likely to drive people from the Church of England 
than to secure their affections to it. Up to the 
present the rev. gentleman has not returned any 
answer. 

Tun Hrxpoo Rerornmers are making way rapidly. 
On the 24th of August last the more advanced 
party among them opened a handsome new place 
of worship, to be called henceforth the Brahma 
Mandir of Calcutta. Vast crowds, we are told, 
thronged the church from morning till night, and 
listened with enthusiasm to the sermons pans prayers 
of the leader of the body—that very remarkable man 
Keshub Chunder Sen. The dedication of the build- 
ing was sufficiently si . After some formali- 
ties, Keshub read aloud the deed, which has been 
since buried in the centre of the temple, and of 
which the following is a translation :— 

To-day, by the mercy of God, the public worship of 
God is instituted in this place for the use of the Brahu 
community. 2 day, or at least every week, the 
one only God, the Perfect and Infinite, without a 
second, the Almighty and All-holy, shall be worsbi 
here. No man or inferior being, or material object 
shall be worshipped here, as identical with God, or 
like unto God, or an incarnation of God; and no prayer 
or hymn shall be offered or chanted to any one except 

. Nocarved or painted image shall te kept here. 
No animal shall be sacrificed here. Neither bor 
drinking, nor any manner of mirth or amusement shall 
be allowed here. No object that bas been worshipped 
by any sect shall be ridiculed here. No sect shall be 
vilified, bated, or turned into derision. Divine service 
shall be conducted here in such spirit and manner as 
shall enable all men and women, irrespective of distino- 
tions of caste, to unite in one family, eschew error 
and sin, and advance in wisdow, faith, and righteous- 
ness. 

At the close of the service twenty-one men and two 
women were formally received into the community 
on accepting what is now called the Brahmic cove- 
nant. The “c of Keshub to these neophytes 
was, we are told, both “ practical and enthusiastic, 
bearing upon the duties of the true Brahmic its 
trials, sorrows, and glories.” The young men, it is 
added, were visibly touched to the heart, and one of 
them offered a prayer which moved many of the 
audience to tears. In conclusion, gifts were distri- 
buted to 800 poor, and the vast crowd retired from 


the temple.— Echo. 
Times.—The Rev. Samuel 


A SIGN or THE 
Bardsley, rector of Spitalfields, has been fy Pate 
the claims of the South American (formerly Pata. 
gonian) Missionary Society towns in Scot- 
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Charch, 

for his excellent 

Rev. Jo 5 Urquhart 1 of 2 r 
William Smith, „ J. P., ocoupi o chair. In 
introducing My, dez to the meeting, Mr. 
Smith, after referring to the interesting and note- 
worthy fact that the audience were assembled in a 
chapel, under the presidency of a 
deacon, to hear a rector of the 


Establishment, said :—‘ In 
fora es, we eesti dae 
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own 
Archdeacon Churton, Earl Nelson, and other speakers 
also delivered — vty: By which they 7 — the 
necessity of — 8 and Rev. 
Mr. Mackonochie, Rev. C. F. Lowder, and 
—* — spoke upon the so-called reunion 
of Christendom.” 


Religions and Henominational News. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this association was held 


Church at Hexham, on Thurs- 
8 business took at three 
o'clock, the Rev. J. „ B.A, presiding. 


and dele- 
the Rev. 


agreed 
aa that, where practio- 
able, an annual collection should be made on behalf 
of one or other of the denominational coll care 
being had on the one hand to the claims of colleges 
established for the education of a learned ministry, 
and on the other to the claims of institutions like 
that of Nottingham, which contemplate the training 
of evangelists and home missionaries. A resolution 
was also passed, on the motion of Mr. Robjohns, 
approving of representation of the County Associa- 
tion on the committee of the Congregational Insti- 
tute, Nottingham. The Rev. F. Watts, B 
ham, attended the meeting y ae to advocate 
claims of this institution. suggestive was 
read by the Rev. J. T. Suawonoss, on A Pastoral 
Sustentation Fund,” for which he was accorded the 
thanks of the association. A tea-mecting was held 


in the 2ist chapter of Exodus, where Moses was 
commanded to tell the peo 
offerings of the first fruits. 


man elucidated his subject at great length on illus- 


: 


the Old and New 


seat was loudly _¥~ 

made in aid of funds of the associations, Mr. 
Joux Ripiter proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the speakers for their th 
addresses. i 


the resolution having been put, was carried by ac- 
clamation. 
thanks was then heartily accorded to Mr. E. Ridley 


in the schoolroom at six o clock, followed bee pitta 
pontine. E. Ridley, Esq., iding. The IRMAN 
the course of his speech said he thought that in 
order to the greater usefulness of the churches, there 
must be moreof plain, earnest, faithful, practical soul- 
k ied with faith and 

oly wo 


be effective. It was said that Mr. 
Spurgeon seldom preached a sermon without souls being 
ta ved, and God wasno “‘respecterofpersons.’’ Let there 
be the same earnest, prayerfal, determinate effort in 
simple dependence on Divine aid, and there would be 
fruits following. The Rev. G. ALLxx, of Stockton, 
spoke on the power of religion; and the Rev. W. 
Sanpers, of Sunderland, delivered an address on 
„Money and the Work of God.“ He said that the 
Charch was neither more nor less than a religion- 
carrying company to all 1 of the country. The 

therefore, needed money for its aggressive 

They found that from the earliest times God 
had ordered a certain quantity of the world’s wealth 
to be put aside for His service, They found it first 


le of Israel to bring 
t would shame some of 
us to compare the miserable pittance we dole out 
with the offerings given by the Israclites. They 
found also that the amount of sacrifices or offerings 


was entering more and more into the 
every day. A man might hold his wealth 
much in the same way as Moses held his rod, and 
- NITTITNT NT 
t u a 

consecration of some of our wealth, however 
God, and said that many of 
commercial men of the day had done so 
since the time they started first in business, and cited 
the works of John Ross ey ng hd this fact. A 

was then given out by Rev. J. Wadland 
and then the Rev. A. Nonna, of T nemouth, read 
on “ The Blessed Book.” tle- 


striking examples both from 
his 
n 


it with men’ 
estament, and upon resumi 
A collection having 


tful and excellent 


This was secon by Mr. Haut, and 


Mr. Autaw responded, and a vote of 


for his conduct in the chair, 


V by Mr. J. 8. 
Moffatt and seconded by the Rev. G. Allen. 


The Rev. Henry Batchelor, of Glasgow, has been 


invited to succeed the Rev. Mr. Binney in the | pairs 


pastorate of Weigh House Chapel, London. 

The Rev. Thomas Jones, of Bedford Chapel, has, 
it is stated, accepted the invitation to become the 
paster of the new English Church at Swansea. 

On Tuesday Mr. J. Holms, M.P. for the borough 
of Hackney, laid the memorial stone of a new 


tention to resign 
Chapel, Preston, at the close of the present year. 

The Rev. Donald Fraser, Inverness Free High 
Church, has accepted a second call to the Presby- 
terian Marylebone. Eight or nine 

NM eee 
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the charge of the att at Broad-street Chapel, 
Reading, after a pastorate of thirty-eight years. 

Curtwatt Cottece.—The annual sermon to the 
students of this has been preached i 
field-road Chapel, Nottingham, by the Rev. T. T. 
Lynch, of Mornin Church, London. The 
students of the Nottin Congregational Institute 
were also present. o sermon, which was one of 
extraordi power, was founded on 2 Cor. xiii. 4. 
A liberal co on was made at the close for the 
college funds. 

CLEeckHEATON.—Providence-place Chapel, in this 
town, which was erected about nine years ago at a 
cost of about 8,000/., was reopened for Divine 
service on Sunday, when the Rev. W. Walters, of 
Newcastle, preached. The chapel has been closed 
about nine weeks to admit of being refitted, &., at 
a cost of about 700/., towards which sum 360/. has 
been subscribed. The collections on Sunday in aid 
of the same object amounted to over 731. 

Urren Westnovurnne Parx.—The Rev. J. B. 
Wright, who for sixteen years was a minister with 
the Wesleyan Reform Union, has resigned his con- 
nection with that body, and gathered a Congrega- 
tional church and a Sunday-school in the above 
locality. This church have unanimously invited Mr. 
Wright to be their minister, and he has accepted the 
invitation. The tempo iron chapel is sometimes 
uncomfortably filled. Land is taken for ninety-nine 
years, and plans for a new chapel have been approved. 

Braprorp.—The Rev. Josiah Andrews, on his re- 
moval from Bradford, Yorkshire, to undertake the 

duties of the Con tional Church, Ripon, 
was invited to meet several at the residence 


months 


of one of the deacons of the Congregational church | N 


assembling in Salem Chapel, Bradford. After tea, 
Mr. Andrews was presented with a purse of money, 
as a testimony of the respect and esteem in which 
he has been held during the period of his ministry 
of nearly five years in connection with the above- 
named church. Mr. Andrews, in acknowledging the 
handsome gift, wished the church much spiritual 
prosperity, and thanked the friends for their good- 
will, whilst he would gratefully remember their 
kindness. 

Britt, Bucks.—A recognition service was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th inst., at Brill, in connection 
with the settlement of the Rev. J. D. Thaneas pastor 
of the Congvegational church at that place. Mr. 
Anstiss, senior deacon, made a statement as to the in- 
vitation of Mr. Thane to take the oversight of the 
church, and Mr. Thane as to the acceptance of the 
same. The Rev. A. T. Shelley read the Scripture 
and offered prayer. The Rev. W. H. Dickinson 
addressed the minister from 2nd Cor. v. 20, and the 
Rev. D. Martin preached a practical sermon from 
Gal. vi. 2. The Revs. J. 8. Darley, W. Major, E. 
Dyson, Bond, and Argyle also took part in the 
proceedings. A tea and public meeting, which were 
numerously attended, followed, the pastor of the 
church presiding. 

Rvsse.t-Town, Bristo..—lIn this already populous 
suburb of Bristol some fine and commodious British 
schools have just been erected, which were opened on 
the 27th of September. The schools are substantially 
built of stone with freestone dressings, and in them 
500 children can be comfortably accommodated. 
There are separate rooms for the infants, girls, and 
boys, and for the use of the two latter class-rooms are 
328 vided. The cost will be 2,333/7., towards which a 

ent grant of 510/. has been received. There 
are already more than 200 children in the schools, 
The has been free of debt owing to 
wot pa ag tlemen in the city and neighbour- 
hood. Mr. W. Summerville has given the princely 
sum of nearly 800/.; Mr. J. M. Godwin, the land 
which is of the value of 2507. ; and a number of gen- 
tlemen, 50/. each. Last Thursday evening there was 
a public meeting held at the schools in connection 
with the Pans, and it was largely attended. Mr. 
H. O. ills presided, and several interesting 
addresses were delivered. 

CaMBERWELL New-noap ConGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 
—The thirteenth anniv of this chapel, of which 
the Rev. W. P. Tiddy is pastor, was held on Tuesday, 
October 5th, when a series of services was held. 
In the morning a service was held in the chapel, when 
the Rev. Octavius Winslow, of Brighton, preached. 
At one o'clock a dinner was provided, at which 
several ministers and gentlemen of note in the 
neighbourhood were present. The vestry was hand- 
somely decorated with flowersand evergreens. After 
dinner, addresses were delivered by Dr. Webster, of 
Dulwich, the Revs. G. M. Murphy, Thodey, J. K. 
Rowe, D. Herschell (of Loughborough-road Chapel), 
and others. At half-past five a tea was provided, 
and in the evening there was service, and a sermon 
by the Rev. Alexander Hannay, chairman of the 
Board of Congregational Ministers. In the evening 
there was a supper in the vestry. There was no 
statement of the expenses during the past year, but 
from a printed statement it appears that the building 
originally cost 3,633/., and of 2161. since spent in re- 
1664. remains outstanding, making a total of 
3,849“. Off this amount 2,833. has been paid, thus 
leaving the sum of 9661. due from the building fund, 
and still to be raised. 


Hammensmitu.—On Tuesday, October 5th, inte. 
resting services were held at Albion-road Congrega- 
tional church, Hammersmith, in connection with the 
recognition of the Kev. Thomas Carter as tor. 
The Scriptures were read and prayer offered by tho 
Rev. C. Graham (Baptist), of Shepherd’s Bush. The 
Rev. J. Stoughton, D.D., of Kensington, gave an 
able exposition of Church principles. The Rev. J. 
E. Richards (former pastor) offered the recognition 
— ag The Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens, F.R.S.L., of 

ton, delivered an address of great power and elo- 
quence to the minister; and the Rev. R. Macbeth, 
of Hammersmith, offered the concluding prayer. Tea 
was provided in the schoolroom adjoining (trays 
r N given by the ladies of the congregation), 
at which a numerous company assembled. At seven 
o’clock a public meeting was held in the chapel, the 
Rev. J. E. Richards presiding, when the Divine 
— Ping implored by the Rev. J. H. Hitchens, 
after which addresses of special interest were delivered 
by the chairman, the Revs. J. Mullens, D.D., of 
the Mission House; B. Beddow, of Wanstead; J. G. 
Hughes, of Maldon; P. Bailhache (Baptist); and R. 
Macbeth, of Hammersmith ; also Messrs. C. Cook and 
F. Groom (deacons). The pastor briefly acknow- 
ledged the kind sympathy expressed on his behalf, 
and the Rev. —. Treadwray closed with prayer. 
There was a large attendance throughout the ser- 
vices. 

Camprincse.—It has been decided t> erect a new 
Congregational Church in this important University 
town, the present place of worship being now hidden 
away in a back lane, and — unsuitable both 
in respect to external appearance and internal ac- 
commodation for the wants of the place. In a cir- 
cular issued on the subject, it is said This growth 
ofthe town, and progress of other denominations, 
would alone furnish sufficient reason for the erection 
of a new Congregational Church in a better situation. 
But the increasing number of Nonconformist students 
resorting to Cambridge—the steady advance which is 
being made towards the opening of College Fellow- 
ships—and the reasonable prospect of the University 
becoming a really national institution, furnish addi- 
tional reasons in favour of the proposed undertaking, 
and give it additional claims on the liberality of 

onconformists,”” The main difficulty has been 
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overcome by the purchase of a fine and conspicuous 
site in Trumpington-street, opposite Pembroke Col- 
lege, and one of the chief thoroughfares of the town, 
which has cost about 2,800/. On this site it is pro- 
posed to erect a thoroughly good and suitable — — 
with ground-floor accommodation for six hundred an 
fifty persons, the cost of which (including 
vestries and schoolrooms) is estimated at 6,000. ; 
thus making the entire outlay about 9,0007. Towards 
this sum the local committee expect to raise, with 
the help of friends in town and neighbourhood, about 
9,5001. The following sums have also been pro- 
mised :—S. Morley, Esq., M. P., 500/.; J. Remington 
Mills, Esq., 2501. ; Sir Titus Salt, Bart., 250/.; and 1007. 
each by the trustees of Coward College, and Mesers. 
John Finch, Joshua Wilson, W. Armitage, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, and Samuel Watts, of Manchester. The 
friends who have originated this onerous enterprise ex- 

ress a confident hope that the friends of evangelical 

onconformity throughout the country will give it 
their earnest consideration, and that it will meet with 
their generous help and sympathy. It is stated that the 
committee of the English Chapel Building Society, 
recognising the peculiar importance of the move- 
ment, have resolved, in entire accord with the church 
there, to make this a special case. Through the 
recent resignation of the Rev. Alfred Norris (now of 
Tynemouth) the church is at present without a 
pastor. 

Boroven-roap ConGrecaTionat Cuurcnu.—The 
commencement of the fourteenth year of services, 
of which this working man’s church is the sequel 
was commemorated on Sunday last, by sermons 
. preached by the Rev. Newman Hall, and the pastor, 
the Rev. G. M. Murphy. The following statement was 
read at the services:—‘‘In December, 1866, the 
Borough-road nal Church was formed 
with the full consent and best wishes of the president, 
officers, and committee of the Southwark Mission, 
and with the h approval of the friends at 
Surrey Chapel, with whom still the friendliest 
feelings are enjoyed. The church under Mr. 
Murphy's pastoral care undertook the entire re- 
sponsibility of the work of the Southwark Mission, 
so far as it was then conducted by him, and this 
work is still prosecuted, not only in its integrity, 
but with enlarged success. Unfortunately, ever 
since the church was established, the commercial 
affairs of the country have been most unsatisfactory 
and unsettled, from which a community such as 
this, composed chiefly of working people, cannot 
but suffer severely. But hitherto our Sunday 
collections have realised about 170/. a year, pew 
and other rents, about 80/., and a generous friend 
has contributed 100“. a year for the past three 
= Our expenses are annually about 600“. 

e have a mem ip of between three and four 
hundred, and of course a larger number attendin 
worship. We have a flourishing Sunday-school, 
well-officered, with excellent teachers, two adult 
Bible-classes, and an infant-class. Many friends go 
forth preaching and vos in the open air, and 
in — ouses, both on Sunday and on week 
day. An active tract society has almost the entire 
neighbourhood under weekly visitation. There are 
very successful Bands of Hope meeting ev 
Monday and Tuesday evening. A penny bank is 
exceedingly well patronised. The Mutual Im- 
provement Association has been the means of 
improving many in speaking andin reasoning. The 
Dorcas Society has six boxes in constant use, the 
poor women receiving every attention possible from 
the sisters who visit. Our public services, prayer, 
and committee meetings, are all well attended, and 
no one month has passed over us since the chyrch 
was formed, but members have been received into 
fellowship. We are just arranging for the Lambeth 
Baths meetings, and we greatly need help in our 
many labours, and shall be glad to show any who 
are interested in our success, that we deserve it.”’ 


Tue Westeyans Ix Canapa.—At the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference recently held in Toronto, the 
Rev. W. F. Clarke presented the cordial salutations 
of the Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, 
and was very warmly received. He came, he said, 
with no set speech, but for the purpose of love- 
making, and he should therefore speak out of the 
fulness of his heart. He had always had a very 
warm side towards Methodism, and was reputed to 
be, by kindred and association, half a Methodist. 
He admired the class-meeting in 9 but its 
compulsoriness. He was much in abted to the 
preaching of Methodist min many of whom 
were amongst his most cherished friends. Mr. 
Clarke proceeded to speak of the many points of 
agreement, doctrinally, between the Wesleyan and 
the Congregational ies; as, for example, in 
regard to the universality of the atonement, the 
supernatiral element in conversion, spirituality in 
worship, and revivals of religion. In respect of 
church government he declared Methodism to be 
“the very antipodes of Congregationalism ’’; but he 
argued that we held sufficient in common to warrant 
us in bidding each other ety, in our evange- 
listic work. At the close of Mr. Clarke's address a 
resolution was moved by the Rev. G. Douglas, the 
co-delegate, and carried, expressing the satisfaction 
of the Conference with the statements and affec- 
tionate salutations of Mr. Clarke, as the deputy of 
the Congregational Union, and cheerfully recipro- 
cating them. Mr. Punshon, the president, in pre- 
senting the resolution, said it had given him great 
pleasure to listen to bis address. The points of 
difference between us, he said, are really infinitesimal). 
We Methodists believe in salvation from first to last 
as being by the free grace of God. Equally we 
believe fa perdition being from first to last solely in 
consequence of the unbelief and wilfulness of man. 
If we could believe in election without reprobation, 


we might admit the doctrine. Possibly we are 
nearer than we at first think. To the perseverance 
of the saints we have no objection; we only object to 
the perseverance of the sinners. We rejoice in the 
unity of the Spirit, and rejoice in all good. . . . 
In my own land—my own land still—I have often 
preached in Congregational churches. On one 
occasion, I preached one of the annual sermons for 
the London Missionary Society, and also once had 
the pleasure of preaching what might be termed the 
Baccalaureate sermon—though we do not have such 
long words in England—in Cheshunt College. I 
have also had long and friendly intercourse with 
many Congregational ministers, both in England 
and Ireland. The Con ional body has done 
nobly throughout the world. It is indeed not going 
too far to say that tionalists have done some 
kinds of work that no other body could have done 
so well.“ 


Correspondence, 


. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY RESOLUTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


My Dear Sn, — Will you kindly permit me to avail 
myself of your columns to inform the eighty-nine 
gentlemen who joined with me in signing a memo- 
rial to the Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society 
on the subject of the marriage of its missionaries, that 
the memorial, having been previously sent by me to the 
secretaries, was duly presented by them to the com- 
mittee at its recent quarterly meeting at Leicester, 
where the memorial itself and the names attached to 


The committee, by a considerable majority, passed 
this resolation, a copy of which has been courteously 
forwarded to me by the secretaries :— 

“ That the memorialists be respectfully informed that 
the committee have conside this memorial, and 


declare : 
ted by them, to which the 


“ That the resolutions ad 
memorial refers, do not pledge the brethren who enter 


upon mission work unmarried to continue so beyond the 
term of two years, during which they are prepariog for, 
or are doing, a specific mission work. That the marriage 
of brethren who may have entered upon work unsuitable 
to married missionaries, does not and cannot disqualify 
such brethren for work in other departments as mission- 
aries of this society.” 

An amendment to this was moved by the Rev. W. 
Robinson, of Cambridge, to the effect that the language 
of the resolations relating to marriage should be re- 
viewed by the committee, but this amendment was lost, 
and the above resolution carried. 

Much satisfaction was expressed at the way in which 
the question was settled, in which it is impossible for 
myself and fellow memorialists to participate. That a 
good spirit prevailed at the meeting, and that the dis- 
cussion was carried on in a friendly manner, is of course 
an abundant reason for satisfaction, and is gratifying to 
none more than to the memorialists themselves, but that 
the above resolution was carried as the decision of the 
meeting, is by no means satisfactory. 

I do not wish to criticise too minutely the language 
of a resolution which was perhaps hastily drawn up, and 
will therefore only say that it simply tells the memo- 
rialists what they already know, avoids the real questions 
at issue, and at the same time, indirectly, but most oom - 
pletely, refuses to make any concession. 

It says: The resolutions of the committee “do not 
pledge the brethren who enter upon mission work un- 
married to continue so beyond the term of two years.” 
Certainly not, but the question is, do they pledge the 
brethren to go out unmarried for the two years, and 
enforce this upon them as the rule of the society ? This 
was the question raised by the memorialists, 

Again, this resolution says :—“ That the marriage of 
brethren who may have entered upon work unsuitable 
to married missionaries, does not, and cannot, disqualify 
such brethren for work in other departments as mission- 
aries of this society.” But this is not the point in 
dispute. The question of the memorialists is this: 
Will marriage disqualify these brethren, not for another 
kind of work, but for this particular kind of work, this 
new and special agency designed by the committee ? 

I wish, therefore, my fellow memorialists, and all 
others interested in the question, clearly to understand 
that the true meaning of this resolution, judged by its 
language, is this: that the committee abides by its other 
resolutions, concedes nothing, still intends to retain and 
enforce its rule that young men should go out unmarried 
and remain so for two years, and means to employ only 
unmarried men as its new class of itinerant agents, 
distinctly asserting that only such men are suitable to 
the work, and that marriage would disqualify them for it. 

I am the more anxious that this should be clearly 
understood, because some misapprehension existed at 
the meeting, and, I have found, since prevails on this 
point, several persons having assured me that in their 
opinion the request of the memorialists was conceded ; 
and more than one having told me that they voted for 
the resolution under that impression. I am sorry to be 
obliged to correct such an impression, but such persons 
will see how entirely they were mistaken. 

In conclusion, I will express my hope that although 
the committee has not seen fit to modify the wording of 
its resolutions, it may perhaps be induced to modify the 
working of them, at least so far as practically to give 


liberty to the missionaries on the question of marriage, 
sending them out unmarried if they are willing to be 
sent, but not enforcing it by law. If they should do 
this, the main point of the memorialists will be gained ; 
but if they refuse this, I am afraid there will be con- 
tinued and increasing dissatisfaction. 

: I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

J. T. COLLIER. 
Leicester, Oct. 11, 1369. 


THE CHURCH IN THE FOREST. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sir,—A fortnight ago you kindly allowed me to 
appeal through your columns on behalf of the Church 
in the Forest of Compiégne, for help to enable them to 
purchase the house in which they at present meet, so 
that they may obtain a permanent footing in St. 
Sauveur. 

Will you permit me now to acknowledge the ipt 
of the following sums :—The Rev. W. G. L., II.; J. J. 
N.; M. S., 108.; J. B., 103. ; T. B., 56. V., 4. 
S. B. C., 2s. 6d. 

Jam, Sir, yours, &., 
HENRY JAMES BRNHAX. 

50, Wigmore-street, W., October 11, 1889. 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


— — 


On Thursday the Queen held a Privy Council, at 
which the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Argyll, and 
the Lord Chancellor were present. The Lord-Advo- 
cate, James Moncreiff, Esq. 
Councillor 


at the castle, and the Lord 
— had also thé honour of dining with her 
ajesty. 
y the Gazette of Friday night, Parliament, which 
stood prorogued to the 28th instant, was further pro- 
rogued to Thursday, the 23rd December. 


M.P., Major-General Francis Seymour, Mr. James 
O'Connell, of Lake- view, — 

Salt, of Saltaire; Mr. Joseph hitworth, Mr. 
William Fairbairn, Mr. Hardman Earle, of Liver- 


pool; Mr. William Jackson, of Birkenhead, and Mr. 
Alderman Salomons are also gazetted. 


of November, and will arrive at Windsor Castle on the 

following day. The King and the Queen of the 

—— ians will shortly afterwards pay a visit to her 
ajesty. 

The Dublin Express saya the Queen will visit 
Ireland next June. 

The Duke of Argyll arrived at Balmoral on Thurs- 
ae | as the Minister in attendance on her Majesty. 

t the Court of Common Council on Thursday, an 
official announcement was made that the Queen, if 
her Majesty's health permitted, would open Black- 
friars bridge and Holborn Viaduct early in Novem- 
ber. These ceremonies will probably take place on 
Friday, the 5th, or Saturday, the 6th of November. 
In that case, both events would transpire during Mr. 
Lawrence's Mayoralty. 

On Saturday evening the Prince of Wales gave a 
dance at Abergeldie, at which the Princesses i 
and Beatrice, Prince Leopold, Prince and Princess 
Augustus, Prince Philip, and Princess Amelie of 
Saxe-Coburg were present. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby will entertain a 
succession of visitors at Knowsley during the ensuing 
month. The Duke of Cambridge ro 4 a party to 
meet him will assemble on the 8th. The Prince of 
Wales (and probably the Princess) will join a party 
on the 16th at Knowsley. The Prince will shoot 
over the Knowsley preservos. 

The Li Mercury regrets to learn that the 
Barl of Derby has been for some days prostrated b 
an attack of gout more severe than any which hie 
lordship has for years suffered. The more acute 
symptoms are, it is believed, gradually subsiding 
under medical treatment, bat the severity of the 
attack has rendered his lordship very weak. 

It is believed that a further reduction will very 
shortly be made in the Royal Marine Forces to the 
extent of from twelve to fourteen officers. There 
meg possibly be a slight diminution in the number of 

o men. 

M. Prevost Paradol is announced to deliver a 
lecture before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion, on the Political and Social Condition of 
France.” 

There are now four Jewish Baronets—Sir Moses 
Montefiore, Anthony Rothschild, Sir Francis Gold- 
smid, and Sir David Salomons. These four baronets 
have no direct male heirs. 

We (Echo) have reason to believe that a report 
favourable to the issue of a halfpenny s for the 
postage of printed matter under two ounces in weight 
and newspapers will be laid before a Cabinet Council, 
next month, by the Postmaster-General, when it is 
probable that the Government will resolve to bring 
in a bill authorising the issue of such a stamp. 

It is stated that as soon as Mr. Kinglake, who was 
in the Crimea, heard of the revelations at the Bridg- 
water Commission, he started fur home at once. 

Mr. George Peabody was one of the by 
the Scotia, which arrived in Liverpool on y; 
from New York. 


Drogheda, in consequence of their 


received 


| notice of a contemplated reduction of 


The baronetcies conferred on Mr. Thomas Basley, 


The Queen is expected to lea ve Scotland on the th 


Five hundred factory workers have struck at 
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THE REPUBLICAN INSUREECTION. 


suffered a heavy loss when overtaken by 
the regular troops. 1,800 surrendered to General 
Baldrick, who refused to pardon those of them who 
had committed assassinations in the town of Valls. 
On Thursday the suthorities proceeded to disarm 
„ the volunteers of Saragossa, Valladolid, and Granada. 
At the latter place the volunteers resisted, and after 
a struggle escaped to the open country with their 
arms. On the same day there occurred a conflict 
between the volunteers of Saragossa and some troops 
who were bringing in a body of prisoners, and it is 
said that the resistance of the volunteers was not 
overcome until after twenty-two hours’ fighting, or 
without the use of artillery, which played heavily ” 


itself all is still quiet, but the 
the police to arm 


i 


; 


out, At the same time, s AN 
protect against surprise 0 0 

the Interior, the possession of which 
the insurgents the command of the tele- 
n Saturday General Prim reviewed the 
hich is 10,000 strong. 
ublican prisoners are 


i 


: 


a. 
E 


f 


ble 


be handed over to the tribunals. The Govern- 
ment and the Regent have decided to bring before 
the tribunals all those members of Provincial or 
uncils who have either taken part in or 
the Republican movement. 
Republican minority retired from the Chamber 
the vote upon the Bill for Suspension of Indi- 
Liberties. General Prim urged them to 


— 
E 


The of a demonstration by the deputies of 
fp gt pont bee . 
Picard advises to 


bas been appointed on 


i speech partly of entreaty and partly 
of menace, intimating that he should regard them as 
that he would meet iron with iron, 
force. Senor Castelar said they might 
their determination in deference to judi- 
counsels, but they would never yield to threats. 
the sitting of the Cortes on Sunday a commu- 
nication’ was received from the Government demand- 
ing that the House should pass a resolution relative 
to the conduct of seventeen members belonging to 
the Republican minority, who have taken the com- 
mand of bands of insurgents, The committee which 


e subject has not yet agreed 
as to the report to be drawn up. It is probable, 


he | however, that a decision will be taken declaring them 


so soon as the tribunals before whom they 

be shall have pronounced judgment 
against them. Deputy Suner has been abandoned 
by his 1 and has taken refuge in France. 
a member of the Cortes, has been killed 

at Saragossa. Senor Castelar, the deputy, has been 
threatened with assassination by Republican fanatics, 
and has left the country of his own accord and gone 


to 8 

The ist newspapers declare that the party 
they represent will not support the rising of the 
Republicans. 

A Madrid correspondent, writing to London on 
the Sth inst., says that up to that date the cost of 
repressing the insurrection was 40,000,000 of francs. 
or upwards of a million anda half sterling, and that 
it had completely emptied the Treasury. As winter 
roaching difficulties are expected with the 


ith extreme difficulty. 
A telegram from Cuba states that the condition 
of affairs in the island has greatly improved for the 


, | Government. The insurgents have been beaten and 


and a large number have surrondered to 
the authorities. 


AMERICA. 
The American Government has ordered the case of 


the privateer Hornet to be submitted to the 
courts adication. The officers of the vessel 
are to be for violating the neutrality laws. The 


New York Republicans have nominated General 
Sigel as State Secretary, and Mr. Horace Greeley 
State Comptroller. President Grant has issued a 
r appointing the 18th of November as a 
y of national thanksgiving. The death of ex- 
1 — — oma 1 
, twell, the of the „made 
& speech on the Oth at Philadelphia, in which he 
urged the people to support the Administration of 
General Grant, who fully deserved their confidence. 
Mr. Boutwell deprecated any ex ion of the cur- 
rency, and declared that the National Debt should 
be paid honestly and manfully in coin or its equiva- 
lent. Since the list of March the debt had been 
reduced by 56,000,000 dols.; this reduction, while 
the country was still crippled by the late war, showed 
the ease with which, in view of the rapidly-increasin 
wealth of the country, the entire debt could be paid. 
The present system of taxation would permit an 
annual reduction of the debt by 100,000,000 dols. 
He believed that the i ing confidence through- 
out the world in the capacity and honesty of the 
United States would enable the Government to fund 
the debt at a rate of interest not exceeding 44 per 
cent. He favoured a greater taxation of luxuries and 
accumulated , in order to relieve the taxation 
of the poorer and he hoped the coming 
elections would result in the triumph of the Repub- 
lican party, as the success of their 2 would 
ure the credit of the Government abroad. 
expectation that the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment to the American Constitution by the 
State of New York might be reversed has been 
settled by Governor Hoffman's di ing the plan 
of his party and re ng the ratification to the 
State Department. Of the twenty-eight States whose 
ratification is needed, eighteen have been obtained. 
Eight States that have not acted at all are pretty 
sure to accept the amendment, which, it will be re- 
— bered, enfranchises the negroes in all the 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Prince Arthur has been enthusiastically received 
at Montreal. 

Tus Eurznonx Francis Joszrx intends shortly to 
pay a return visit to the Sultan at Constantinople, 
and to proceed thence to Egypt for the opening of 
the Suez Canal. 

Tus Fovances or Inp1a.—It is confidently as- 
serted that there is a deficit of 2,000,000/. in the 
ordinary budget of last year, and that a further 
deficit of 2,000,000/. is anticipated in the present 
year. 

Evrorzans Kirrzp wx New Zgaranp.—The 


Colonial Office has issued the casualty roll of the 


Europeans killed and wounded by the rebel Maories 
between June 1, 1868, and A t 1, 1869. It is to 
be understood, however, that it is the best account 
of the casualties that can be obtained, but it is feared 
that it is not quite complete or eorrect in all the 
particulars. The total is a serious one,—viz., 
murdered, 47 and 18 children; killed in uction, &c., 
96; and wounded, 98. 

Tun Onown Prince or Parsst has been re- 


8 
aN 


ceived with much distinction and ocordiality at 
Vienna. On his arrival the Emperor wore the 
uniform of colonel of a Prussian regiment, while 
the Crown Prince of Prussia was ed as an 
officer holding a similar rank in the Austrian army. 
The Prince, after reviewing the guard of honour 
appointed to escort him, proceeded with the Emperor 
and his suite, in court carriages, to the imperial 
residence of Hef burg. The Prince, after a three 
days’ visit, left on Saturday for Venice. 

un Empress aT THE Toms or GENERAL 
Esprnasss.—The Lombardia, an Italian journal, 
states that on Sunday last, when the Empress of the 
French was near Magenta, on her way to Venice, 
she expressed a desire to visit the field of battle, and 
especially the monument which has been erected on 
the spot where General Espinasse was killed. The 
monument was illuminated ; and after placing upon 
ita bouquet of flowers, her Majesty, who was pro- 
foundly affected, remained for some time in religious 
contemplation. She then stooped down, plucked a 
small tuft of grass, and turning to her suite, ex- 
claimed—‘“ This tomb will be the dearest and most 
precious recollection of my journey.“ 


Tue Prisonzr Travemann.—La Gazette de Tribu- 
naur says of Traupmann, accused of the Pantin 
murders, that he seems occasionally afflicted with 
monomaniacal vanity. He is reported to have said 
the other day, “ Now my name is known throughout 
all France, and, indeed, throughout Europe, I will 
anthorise a photographer to take my portrait, who 
will pay me for this privilege 10,000f., and he will 
soon make cent. per cent. profit. I shall keep care- 
fully this 10,000f., or, perhaps not—I will send it to 
my family, in order that they may emigrate, go to 
America, and there amass a fortune. The body of 
the elder Kinck has been discovered in the forest of 
- „I several wounds on the body, 
and appears to have taken place six wee 


Votuntzer Noms at Rome.—It is said that a 
corps of volunteers is to be formed at Kome consist- 
ing entirely of nobles. At present only 500 have 
enrolled themselves, and, as the corps is to be 800 
strong, 300 more are required. The members are 
not limited to the Roman nobility, but may be of any 
nation. Among the officers already appointed are an 
Aldobrandini, a Borghese, and a cellotti, and the 
command will be given to a lieutenant-colonel taken 
from the army. The uniform is described as hand- 
some. The members of the corps will not receive 
any pay, and their duty will consist in guarding Rome. 
There does already exist a Palatine Guard, whose 
duties are the same, but this guard is composed of 
shopkeepers, though they, too, give their services 
gratuitously. 

Quasx Isanetta.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Nimes says some further pressure has, it seems, 
been recently placed on Queen Isabel by Spaniards 
of position and independence, seriously alarmed at 
the present state of Spain, to abdicate in favour of 
the Prince of Asturias; but again without effect. 
The Queen, Iam assured on competent authority, is 
not unwilling to abdicate, but on the condition pre- 
cedent that the Prince of Asturias shall at once suc- 
ceed to the throne of Spain. But to abdicate in his 
favour simply Her Majesty positively declines. And 
as no such arrangement can at present be brought 
about, the pressure brought to bear has proved un- 
availing. The King, it is stated, is opposed to abdi- 
cation in any form, and he, strange to say, on such 
questions has no little influence with the Queen. So 
also has Senor Marfori, who has returned to Paris. 

Tus Empress or run Farencu left Venice on 
Thursday morning for Corfu and Athens, en route to 
Constantinople. Before her departure, her Majesty 
received a farewell visit from the authorities on board 
the Imperial yacht, the Aigle. She decorated the 
* with the cross of a commander of the Legion 
of Honour, and warmly expressed her thanks for the 
manner in which she had been received during her 
visit. Her Majesty arrived at Athens on Sunday. 
The programme for her Majesty's entertainment 
during her five days’ visit to Oonstantinople, where 
she is expected to arrive this day (Wednesday), is 
sufficiently varied. It includes a call upon the Validé 
Sultana at 2 tenn. a — . pal 
mosques, a performance at the opera, two state 
— dak ene Sultan, and a review of the troo 
at the camp of Hunkiar-iskelesey, besides (on the 
Sunday) attendance at mass in the Armeno-Catholic 
Cath of Pera, which has been decorated at the 
expense of the Sultan. On Monday, 18th, her 
Majesty will leave Constantinople for Alexandria. 
After visiting Cairo, and ascending the Nile as far as 
the first cataract, she will return in time to witness 
the opening of the Suez Canal. 

Cums Lasovrers in THe Unirep Srarrs.— It 
is understood that the Pacific Mail Company of New 
York intend to put on weekly steamers to China to 
import labour at a low price, rendering it entirely 
feasible for Southern planters to procure hands 
directly from China, vid the Pacific Railroad, which 
will co-operate with the company in the project. 
The company will also, it is understood, petition Con- 
gress for subsidies for a weekly instead of a monthly 
mail; but it is asserted that, irrespective of Govern- 
ment support, there is little doubt that the passenger 
and freight business between San Francisco and 
Japan and China will soon be fully sufficient to sus- 
tain a weekly line across the Pacific, and that a large 

of the money earned will come from the impor- 
tation of Chinamen. From all parts of the South 
reports are almost daily received at New York of 
committees organising and subscriptions pouring in 
to procure Chinese labour. Even in New York a 
strong disposition is manifested in favour of a 
supply, and the Journal of Commerce says :—“ We 
ieve that in this city, to-day, ten thousand 
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freshly imported Chinese would have no difficulty 
in finding kitchen work, chamber work, and other 
household service to perform, so high expectations 
have been formed of their intelligence and versa- 
tility from the authentic statements which have 
appeared in this and other papers.” Among the 
most recent steps in connection with this movement 
has been the departure of a New Orleans merchant 
for China, vid New York and the overland route 
to San Francisco, who goes out as the representative 
of a number of New Orleans commercial houses 
to establish an agency at Hong Kong, Pekin, or 
some other advantageous point. He will be accom- 
panied by a Chinaman of experience in the business, 
and will visit the various agricultural districts of 
China, to find which will furnish the best and 
cheapest labour for the cotton and sugar fields of 
Louisiana. His first importation, to meet the 
expenses of which he and his correspondents are 
stated to be fully prepared, will be from 300 to 500 
hands. Other Southern agents are already in China, 
and “it will not be many months, with the present 
and soon-to-be-increa facilities for importing 
Chinamen, before the tide of immigration will 
fairly set in to the South, and also, in some measure, 
to the Atlantic cities.“ 


Crimes und Casualties. 


— > — 
at sea is reported. The 


Another gr moe 
steamer Capri, of North elds, with a cargo of 


in, on her first voyage from the Black Sea to Great 
ritain, was caught in a and foundered about 
twenty miles from the * Seventeen officers 
and men went down with her, but about half -a-dozen 
of the crew were saved. 

A shocking accident occurred on the Midland Rail- 
way on Saturday night. An excursion train, on its 
return journey Leicester to Nottingham, when 
near Trent, was dashed into by a mail train, and so 
violent was the collision that seven persons were 
killed and many others injured. 

On Sunday morning a fire took place in the house 
ocoupied by a Mr. M‘Mickers, a tailor and draper, 
No. 44, Newington-butts, when that unfortunate man, 
his wife, and two children, were burnt or suffocated 
to death. No blame on the score of delay seems to 
be at all attributable to either escape or engines, for 
within twenty minutes of its discovery the fire was 
extinguished. 

well, the coachman of Mr. Nicholson, of Kells, 
who was wounded on Monday evening, died on 
Sunday night. All the persons arrested have been 
discharged, one of them being liberated on very heavy 
bail. 
A desperate struggle between eight gamekeepers 
and sixteen poachers took place early on Sunday 
morning, on Longworth Moor, near Bolton. The 
poachers had been previously suspected, and as they 
were passing along the road, shortly after midnight, 
the gamekeepers rushed out upon them with trun- 
cheons. The poachers retaliated, using as weapons, 
it is supposed, the hatchets employed in the manu- 
facture of laths. Four of the gamekeepers were 
dreadfully cut about the head, and one of them is not 
expected to live. 

A burglar fell down dead in a house at Rochester 
while in the act of plundering the drawers in a bed- 
room. He was found with some of the stolen pro- 
perty clutched in his hand, and the money in his 
pockets. 

To the recent surfeit of startling crimes another 
was added on Sunday at the village of Whitton, near 
Hounslow. A retired gentleman, eighty-two years 
of age, named Green, was a tenant of Mr. Kyezor, 
also an old man, seventy-five years of age. Some 
complaint had been made by other tenants of a 
nuisance caused by Green, and Mr. Kyezor, aware, 
it is said, that his tenant was a man of an irritable 
temper, wrote to obtain an intervention of relatives 
with a view to the removal of the nuisance. Green 
became aware of this fact, and at an early hour on 
Sunday morning himself on the roadside and 
deliberately shot landlord as he was taking his 
usual es walk. He then went home, took up 

secon ae , and shot himself through the heart. 
Green fell dead instantly, and there are no hopes of 
Mr. Kyezor’s recovery. 


Tue Dustin Amnesty DEMONSTRATION was held 
on Sunday. There was no general procession; but 
separate bodies marched through the streets with 
banners and green emblems to Cabra. There was 
an immense concourse at the meeting held at two 
o lock; probably over 40,000. Mr. Butt presided, 
and made a moderate speech. He said the attempt 
to stop the procession had enly concentrated the 
demonstration, making it more powerful. Mr. 
Moore, M.P., moved the first resolution—That the 
release of the prisoners was calculated to pacify and 
satisfy the people. He abused the English Press for 
its comments upon him. Mr. Hickey, of Castlebar, 
seconded the resolution. The Rev. Mr. Leverett, 
Roman Catholic priest, moved the next resolution 
That continued imprisonment of the convicts, in 
disregard of the sentiments of the people of Ireland, 
was caloulated to excite the strongest discontent. 
Mr. J. Russell, of Limerick, seconded the resolution. 
Mr. O'Donnell, President of the Traders Association, 
moved the next resolution — That the release of the 
prisoners would be received by the Irish people as 
a great concession to the wishes of the Irish nation. 
Mr. J. Conner seconded the resolution. The chair- 
man read the petition to Mr. Gladstone, which was 
unanimously adopted. The trades marched round 
the field, and all had dispersed at four o’clock. The 
demonstration was peaceable and orderly. 


— 


Postscript. 
— — 
Wednesday, October 13th, 1869. 


THE HEALTH OF LORD DERBY. 


Liverpoot, Tuesday.—This morning it was re- 
ported here that the Earl of Derby, whose state the 
previous evening was regarded as hopeless, had died 
at half-past one a.m. The statemént appeared on 
the slates in the news-rooms, and a Town Councillor 
ordered the flag at the Town-hall to be raised half- 
mast high. The Sclect Vestry also ordered the bells 
of the parish churches to be tolled. The Town-hall 
flag remained at half-mast for twenty minutes, but 
no confirmation of the report having reached the 
Mayor, it was lowered again. Later on the reported 
death of his lordship was contradicted, and at ten 
o'clock the authorised report was that his condition 
had remained unchanged since six o'clock last even- 
ing. In the afternoon our correspondent saw Ad- 
miral Hornby at Knowsley, and was informed that 
his lordship was then a little better. Lord Stanley 
was telegraphed for on Monday afternoon, and 
arrived late that night, bringing with him two emi- 
nent physicians. Lord Derby is suffering from his 
old malady, the gout, and the attack has greatly 
weakened him. 

Mipni¢ent.— Late to-night Lord Derby was slightly 
worse, having been insensible for several hours, and 


the worst fears were entertained at Knowsley as to 
the result. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


The first meeting of the National gg 
r. 


first resolution was 


principle is that education should be undenomina- 
tional, but not irreligious, and its object is to secure 
the education of every child in England and Wales. 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., Professor Thorold Rogers, 
Mr. Edmund Potter, M.P., and other leading friends 
of education, took part in the proceedings, which 
we shall report more at length in our next. Among 


a number of letters, the following was read from Mr. 
Miall, M.P. :— 


As I have already made you aware, I heartily concur 
in the “object” which the conference has been as- 
sembled to promote, and generally in the means to 
be adopted with a view to it. I am anxious, however, 
to reserve my freedom of action as well as of speech, to 
the extent which I will, with your leave, endeavour to 
describe. With regard to the sixth article in the pro- 

ramme, that the State or the local autboritics shall 

ave power to compel the attendance of children of 
suitable age, not otherwise receiving education,” I 
give in my adhesion to the principle involved. I con- 
ess I have tried hard to escape the necessity of 
acceding to a resort to compulsion in furtherance of the 
end we bave in view, and have been driven only by 
the force of facts to surrender my objections to it. 
Consequently, I am a little more sensitive on this 
point than on others, and I can easily imagine modes 
of compulsion resorted to which I wal not bring my 
mind toapprove. I wish, therefore, while agreeing to 
the principle, to refrain from committing myself 
beforehand to any particular scheme for carrying 
it into effect. As to free admission to all schools 
aided by local rates, I suggest that the provision 
should be coupled with this condition—that in every 
case in which a school is rate-supported it should be by 
a separate rate, to be called a School- rate. In order 
to prevent that non-appreciation of education which 
would inevitably come of the idea that it can be got for 
nothing, every ratepayer should be made to understand 
distinctly that, in availing himself of a free school for 
his children, he is but receiving back in value that which 
in proportion to his means he has paid for. He will 
readily understand and feel this, if he is periodically 
called upon to pay a specific rate for the purpose, 
and I think he will be tho less disposed to trifle 
with the right he has thus acquired. My chief 
anxiety, however, is to rd myself from being com- 
mitted, under the fourth article of the programme, 
to conclusions which in my honest judgment I reject. 
In that article, as now 21 I thoroughly concur. It 
is of the utmost importance that schools aided 
by local rates shall be unsectarian. Denomina- 
tional education I take to be the greatest obstacle to 
national education. It causes an enormous waste of 
teaching power. It misleads a large proportion of the 
public asto the true end of public schools, and it serves 
to stereotype instead of softening down religious dis- 
tinctions. I do not believe it to be in any sense neces- 
sary. The public generally do not care to perpetuate it. 
The demand for it is almost exclusively a clerical de- 
mand, and I think the time has come for attempting 
to get rid of it—cautiously and gradually, of course, but, 
in, due time, effectually. But while I attach high 
imy@rtance to unsectarian, I am bound to say I do 
not feel obliged to exclude the religious element from 
rate-supported schools. I would not insist upon it as 
a condition of receiving public aid, but neither would I 
insist upon its being eliminated from primary educa- 
tion. Thus much, | think, might be safely left to 
the decision of the local authorities—to be authorised 
to open and close their schools, if they please, with some 
Catholic form of devotion, und to adopt the Bible as one 


of the books to be read; of course, 8 every parent 
~ mg being compelled to subject bts children to either. 


y reason is this,—I feel convinced that if by 
“* unsectarian”’ schools the interpretation is to be the 
rigid exclusion of all religion from the schools, the 
nation will lose the very best teachers, for ceteris 
paribus, they are the best teachers who bring a religious 
spiritand motive to their work. I am sure the working 
classes, as a body, would not care to shut out 
Christianity altogether from the schools to which they 
send their children. I think it would bea mistake so 


tightly to tie up the hands 


————, 


— — 


reference to the great facta and of Christianity 

a forbidden thing to them. any rate, it might 

well be left to the local authorities to exercise their free 

choice in the matter. Sach being my opinion, I beg to 

hold myself uncommitted to the article in question, if 

by the epithet “ unsectarian be meant — 
pu 


exclusively secular. I have no objection 140 


; to give 
aid to schools confined to education, bat 
not think it would be wise to impose upon k 

anthorities the obligation to shut out the religious 
element to this extent. 


. 


Reconstruction or run Inn Cnuncn.— The 
lay delegates of the Irish Church held the General 
Conference in Dublin yesterday, the Lord Primate 
presiding. The Archbishop of Dublin was also pre- 
sent. The attendance was large, and resolutions were 
— recommending votes by orders, and that the 
ay delegates be in the proportion of two to one 
clerical in the General Synod. 


THE INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. 


Our news from Spain tells of much severe fighting, 
either past or proceeding. The Republicans at 
Valencia were to be attacked again yesterday morn- 
ing by the Government troops, who had been expect- 
ing reinforcements. It is sai t that the 
telegraph informs us that hostilities were ed 
during two hours on Sunday, in order that both 
parties might collect their dead and wounded. The 
rising had spread to the outskirts of Valencia, and 
more than seven | es of railway had been 
destroyed. Quiet has been restored at oa 
but it is stated that during the recent fighting 25 
persons were killed and wounded on each side. The 
artillery fired 430 shots, and several 


In consequence of the prevailing scarcity, 


1 
famine in Rajpootana, the Governor-General of 

has abandoned his intention of holding the projected 
Durbar. The Duke of Edinburgh 1 

arrive at Calontta on the 20th December, and many 


Indian princes and nobles will be invited to meet 
him. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 

Fresh up to Mark-lane this morning, the receipts of English 
wheat were again very moderate. Nevertheless, the quantity 
offered was quite equal to the demand, Ia both red and 
white parcels sales progressed slowly, at Monday's decline. 


) Phase was a good show of foreign wheat, for which the in- 


quiry was limited, at about previous quotations. With 
barley the market was moderately supplied. Fine malting 
produce realised full prices, but grinding and distilling sorts 
were diffleult to move. Malt was dull, on former terms. Full 
average supplies of oats were on the stands. The trade was 
heavy, at the recent decline. Beans were dull, at late quota- 
tions. For peas the inquiry was restricted, on former terme, 
There was very little demand for flour, and the tendency of 

prices was in favour of buyers. 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 

Wheat, Barley, Malt. Oats, Flour. 


Eaglish & Seotch 880 400 100 


c.. — — — 1,150 — 
Poreign g 21,990 920 — 81,200 980 sks, 
220 bris. 
Maize, 5,390 qrs. 
— 


An American WeppiIna.,—At a wedding recently 
celebrated in Jersey City, U.S., there were four 
groomsmen—all in fall black—and no bridesmaid. 
The ceremony was performed in a Methodist charch, 
and the music by which it was accompanied was 
2 operatic, 

AN Inisu Rusz.—I engaged a chaise at Galway to 
conduct me some few miles into the country, and had 
not proceeded far, when it pulled up at the bottom 
of a hill, and the driver coming to the door opened it. 
“What are you at, man? This isn’t where I ordered 
you to stop! said IJ. Whisht! your honoar, 
whisht!” ejaculated Paddy, “I’m only desaving the 
baste! If I bang the door he'll think you're ont, 
and Il out up the bill like a divil!“ 

Waterproors,—The ‘‘Lounger” of the Iilustrated 
Times says: —“ By the way, touching waterproofs, 
It hink I can give travellers a valuable hint or two. 
For many years I have worn Indiarubber water- 
proofs, but I will bay no more, for I have learned 
that good Scottish Tweed can be made completely 
impervious to rain, and, moreover I have learned 
how to make it so; and for the benefit of my readers, 
I will here give the recipe:—In a bucket of soft 
water put IIb. of sugar of lead and lb. of powdered 
alum; stir this at intervals until it becomes clear; 
then pour it off into another bucket, and put the 
garment therein,and let it be in for twenty-four 
hours, aod then hang it up to dry without wringing 
it. Two of my party—a lady and a gentlemen 
—have worn garments thus treated in the wildest 
storm of wind and without getting wet. The 
rain bangs upon the cloth in 1 In short, 
they are really waterproof. The gentleman, a fort- 
night ago, walked nine miles in a storm of ralu and 
wind such as you rarely see in the South; and when 
he slipped off his overcoat, bis underclothes were as 
dry as, when he, put them on. This is, I think, 
a secret worth knowing; for cloth, if it oom be made 
to keep out wet, is in every way better than what we 


of teachers as to make all | 


know as waterproofs,”’ 
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(J BEAT OCEANIC TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY (Limited). 

Id HEREBY GIVEN that NO APPLICATION 
for Shares in this Company will be received from London 
THURSDAY, the 14th inst., and the country after SATU R- 
DAY, the 16th 

H. R. FORSTER, Seoretary, pro. tem. 


101, Greabam House, E. O., Oct. 8, 1860. 


ROTAT INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HEAD OFFICES :— 
Royal fenton ; Royal 


Insurance Lom bard -street, 
Insurance Buildings, North John-street, Liverpool. 
CAPITAL, TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


Total Revenue... .. «+ «+ +» . £800,000 
Funds in Hand aod invested". W Ae Loe 


The Royal has at each qulnquennlal Valuation published its 
Life Accounts in extenso, has never amalgamated with 
any other Company. 
A NEW AND VALUASLE SCHEME OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Has just been prepared by the Company for issuing 
* Comrtars Lire Poti,” 


JOHN H. M‘LAREN, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London 


ILL HILL SCHOOL 


R. F. Wan Lit, and M. A. Lond., 


A PUBLIC MBBTING will be held at the SCHOOL on 
the October, to INAUGURATE 


be 


P 
Former | political evictions in Wales at Aberyswith early 


, 1 
Y * * * * 
Unstamped copies may be had at the Railway Stations, and lead in an uncompromising opposition to the 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. licy re nted by the heir to his title and 
* Amious.”—Next week if possible. by Mr. Disraeli. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1869. 


SUMMARY. 


Tus conference of the National Education 
League, which has Birmingham for its head- 

uarters, was opened in that town yesterday. 
The aims of this society, which is likely to play an 
important part 


in the educational controversy, 
are thus defined :—“ Object—The establishment 
of a system which shall secure the education of 
every child in England and Wales. Means— 
1. Local anthorities shall be compelled by law to 
see that sufficient school accommodation is pro- 
vided for every child in their district. 2. 
cost of founding and maintaining such schools as 
may be required shall be provided out of local 
rates, supplemented by Government grants. 
a All 4 aided by — ＋ 3 — 
u management o oo 
authorities, and subject to Government 
inspection. 4. All schools aided by local rates 
be unsectarian. 5. To all schools aided b 
local rates admission shall be free. 6. Schoo 
accommodation being provided, the State or the 
local authorities shall — power to oompel the 
attendance of children of suitable age not other · 
wise receiving education.” The 7 has for 
some months uietly but actively at work. 


It has formed b associations in most of the r orator, has been obliged to fly into 


after | the League can best be carried into effect. Ere 


England on behalf of the sufferers. This is an 


and breaking down landlord tyranny in the 
for Advertising in Tun Nowoomvorursr are 48 Principality. We have no doubt the plan will 
be warmly su by English Liberals, and 
that if properly carried out it will help to eman- 
cipate the Welsh tenant farmers from landlord 
dictation in political matters. 


Derby which prevailed yesterday has bappil 
proved to be unfounded, his lordshi rote « 10 
a dangerous condition, from which his recovery 
Tax Nomcomronmust is registered for transmission abroad. is doubtful. Gout, the disease from which he 
periodically suffers, has reached the vital organs, 
TO SUBSORIBERS. and the strength of the noble patient seems to 
Stamped Onpies are supplied through the Post-office, direct | be waning. The Earl of Derby, since his retire- 
eb Py or by, any News Agent, on the ment from the Premiership, has ceased to exer- 
* f eise the paramount political influenoe he wielded 


announcement, for which the public have been 


Che Honconformist, |e Se roms, Mikes acces 


2 principles of the League should be intro- 
duced next Session, and a number of papers were 
read, explaining in detail how the objects of 


long a conference to support a scheme for 
solving the educational problem by a revision 
and extension of the present denominational 
system will be held at Manchester. By the 
time Parliament meets, public opinion on 
the subject will have been ripened by fall 
discussion; and if the Government should have 
time to introduce a Bill next Session, we may be 
sure it will go just as far in a broad and liberal 
direction as the feeling of the country will 


ow. 
We ‘have not heard the last of landlord 
oppression in the Principality. The exposures 
made in Parliament do not seem to have had 
much influence in restraining the tyranny of 
some of the proprietors of the soil in that 
part of the United Kingdom. Many, though 
not all, of the notices issued to tenants who 
have ventured to vote against the political 
principles of their landlords have been carried 
into effect; and in Cardiganshire, Carmarthen. 
shire, and Carnarvonshire, the tenants have been 
driven from their homes, and without any 
— pews for the money they have ex- 
pended on improvements, which has, in some 
cases, amounted to considerable sums. In these 
counties there are, consequently, numerous sales 
* of stock and farming implements, 
which are — Com to much popular excite- 
ment. There are, however, signs of a serious com- 
bination against these cruel lords oi the soil. It is 
to hold a conference in reference to 


next month, one of the objects of which will be 
to institute a rigorous inquiry into each case of 
oppression, and to suggest that, on a given 
Sunday, there shall be a national collection 
throughout all the Nonconformist congrega- 
tions in Wales, and the Welsh congregations in 


admirable expedient for meeting the exigency, 


Though the report of the death of Lord 


for so many years, and during the last Session 
the House of Lords declined to follow his 


Irish Church Bill. But his decease would be a 
* loss to the Conservative any, ene pro- 
ably bring about a considerable change in the 


The Morning Star of this day contains an 


cease to exist, and be merged in the Dai 
News. Identical in their principles and aims, it 
has long been manifest that both these journals 
could not continue to flourish. For fourteen 
ears the Star has done good service to the 
iberal cause, and its cessation will be a matter 
of regret to thousands. The principles for which 
it has fought so long and honourably are now 
in the ascendant, and we can only wish that 
they may be advocated with increased zeal, 
power, and success by the remaining journal 
which „4 claim to be, in a stronger sense, 
the chief daily organ of the Liberal party. 

The Republican insurrection in Spain still con- 
tinues, though it is apparently being trampled 
out by the energy of the Regent’s Government— 
or rather of General Prim, who is now in his 
element. Wherever the insurgents, who are 
very formidable in point of numbers, come into 
contact with the re troops, they are 
defeated. This was case near Reuss, but 
at Valencia the conflict was more obstinate, and 
at Saragossa the Republicans were not defeated 
till after a twenty hours’ struggle, in which 
artillery was noone into play against them 
with murderous effect. early a score of 
the deputies to the Cortes headed the insurrec- 
tion. e ee ublican members have 
not appeared in the! gislatare since the passing 
of the Bill suspending personal liberty; and it 
is curious that Senor Castelar, the eloquent 


to escape the fanaticism of his own 


o towns, hassecured 42 of ome forty 
5e, many persons of influence in w 
of life, and about four hundred ministers of reli- 
gion, and starts with a fund of 15,000/. It was 
yesterday decided that a Bill embodying 


friends. A score of the provinces of Spain are 
under martial law, and the insurgents indulge 
freely in acts of murder and plunder. Probably 
the well-to-do population are against them, and 


the priests covertly on their side. Of course 
there is little chance of the success of a move- 
ment which is without conspicuous leaders or 
the power of combination, in the face of an 
army which seems to remain staunch to the 
Government. 

Father Hyacinthe, the celebrated preacher, 
while casting aside the cassock of the Carmelite 
friar, does not seem anxious to assume the garb 
of the reformer. He has refused to obey the 
order of his superior to resume his functions at 
Paris, and will probably be excommunicated. 
But the Father, fearful of his perilous pre- 
eminence, has fled to the United States, till the 
mee of the (Ecumenical Council. How far 
he will be supported in his bold protest by the 
Gallican clergy remains to be seen. At all 
events, he seems to shrink from initiating 
another reformation in France, or treading in 
the footsteps of Luther, by openly defying the 
Roman Pontiff. 


FRANCE—LIGHT IN THE WIND'S 
EYE. 


Tere are better days in store for France— 
at least we think so. Her people have learned 
a great lesson—the true secret of self-govern- 
ment. They seem to have become convinced 
that progress towards liberty when effected by 
violence, is uniformly followed by a reaction 
towards despotism, and that the best means 
of achieving liberty are those which are or- 
ganised on a legal basis. We are afraid it 
would be far too much to assert that this 
conviction has gained ascendancy over all 
classes alike. There are, doubtless, individuals 
of every class, and considerable numbers in 
some classes, whose notion of freedom is the 
right to force their own ideas of government, 
political and social, upon all who decline to 
entertain them. e are happy to observe the 
increasing distaste of most men in France who 
can exercise à moral authority over their 
fellow-countrymen, for solving difficult pro- 
blems of constitutional law by a resort to revo- 
lutionary conflict. It would seem, indeed, that 
the status, the influence, and the political 
wisdom of those leaders of opinion who desire 
to work out their ends in a legitimate and 
peaceful manner, suffice to overawe the counsels 
of the lawless. Herein consists the first indis- 
* condition of a steady advance towards 
iberal government. When public opinion has 
— this stage, a course of progressive im- 
provement is guaranteed. 

One of the principal causes to which the 
political serfdom of the French people may be 
ascribed, has been their lack of patience in 
bringing to bear upon the amelioration of their 
affairs the limited powers which they may 
chance to have possessed. In the domain of 
politics the workman has always committed the 
mistake of quarrelling with his tools, instead of 
employing them to the best ible advantage. 
Ardent and impetuous in their temperament, 
Frenchmen have, until recently, failed to per- 
ceive that self-government ever implies self- 
restraint, and that liberty, properly understood, 
is not a manufacture but a growth. Ever since 
the Revolution of 1789, and under all the suc- 
cessive forms of government which have had a 
temporary supremacy, society in France has 
aimed to make what it would, rather than to be 
what it should—in other words, instead of deve- 
loping its force from within, and thus gradually 
assimilating external forms of rule to its own 
spirit, it has had constant resort to extraneous 
forces, and has striven to hammer those forms 
into ment with its will. The consequences 
2 that, under every sort of régime, 
popular or autocratic, law has been less on pom 
than power, and ends have been with 
small regard to the character of the means em- 
ployed. The idol of yesterday has been broken 
to pieces to-day, and the bete noire of to-day 
exalted to authority on the morrow. There 
has been little continuity, because there has 
been no principle held too sacred for assault. 
It would seem that this impetuosity of temper 
has at length been brought under the dominion 
of good sense, and that, comparing their own 
condition with that of en peoples, the 
French have discovered that to rule themselves 
and put their own wills into anbjection, is the 
surest way to achieve for their country the 
freedom to which she aspires. 

At this moment, nothing is more clear than 
that the heart of the French nation is set upon 
Parliamentary government. Casarism is dead 
beyond all possibility of revival. The Emperor 
knew it, or at any rate strongly suspected it, 
when he sent that Message to the Corps Légis- 
latif which had for ite result the Senatus- 
Consultum. Personal government has become 
a thing of the past. ot that it succumbed to 
public opinion, without many an internal 


‘struggle; but everyone of political intelligence 
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foresaw, at a glance, that Ministerial responsi- 
bility would be the inevitable result of the 
Imperial concessions. Enough had been granted 
to secure all that was lacking. Probably 
Napoleon III. understood this, and if he has 
since wavered in his resolves, it must be 
attributed partly to the unstatesmanlike oppo- 
sition of those who immediately surround 
him, and partly to that natural reluctance 
which every Sovereign feels to surrender in 
deed any portion of his prerogative which he 
has yielded up in word. To these influences, 
rather than to any actual intention to with- 
draw what he had already granted, we attri- 
bute the vacillating policy which has followed 
upon that great act of political emancipation. 
The sudden prorogation of the Legislative Body 
before it had had time to verify its own powers, 
and to organise itself, and the choice of a 
Ministry notoriously hostile to the final extinc- 
tion of personal Government, were, undoubtedly, 
profound mistakes. Happily, the leaders of 
opinion have succeeded in . down M. 
eratry's project of putting to acrucial test the 
loyalty of the Emperor to his own constitution. 
As no day had been fixed for the re-assembling | 
of the Corps Législatif, and as M. Keratry in- 
ferred that the term of prorogation would lapse 
on the 26th of October in virtue of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, he invited his fellow 
deputies to meet him in the Chamber on that 
day, and to commence the legislative Session, 
of the fact that they had not been 
summoned by the Sovereign. — 14 to 
the challenge, the Emperor appointed the 29th 
of November for the commencement of the new 
Session, and France was filled with alarm lest 
a conflict should ensue which would be sure to 
oceasion bloodshed, and possibly lead on to 
revolution. 
M. Keratry, and those deputies who thought 
with him, had probably no other intention 
than that of assembling in ostensible obedience 
to what they regarded as constitutional law, 
and of submitting, under protest, to the execu- 
tive force which they counted upon being 
employed to clear the Chambers. But even 
they must have foreseen that such an act of 
quasi-defiance of the Imperial authority, would 
attract to itself the curious and excited atten- 
tion of the Parisian people. All the lawless, 
the violent, the revolutionary elements of the 
French capital, would be collected together to 
witness the expected scene, and it seemed not 
at all improbable that a street * ripening 
into an insurrection, would give Emperor 
and his Government a plausible pretext for 
resorting to rigour, and suspending for a while, 
or even withdrawing altogether, the liberal con- 
cessions he had made. M. Keratry was un- 
moveable in his resolution, until he found that 
he would obtain but little support. In fact, 
thoughtful politicians of all shades of opinion, 
deprecated the — 1 as needless, rash, and 
dangerous; and hence it has been abandoned, 
and, in p of an irregular meeting in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 26th of October, it 
is proposed to issue a written protest against 
the assumed illegality of the extended proro- 
ation. 
° Paris breathes more freely, and even the pro- 
vinces exhibit signs of relief. The Emperor 
has gone to Compiégne, and, for the first fort- 
night during his reign, has invited his Ministers 
to spend a fortnight with him in that retreat. 
The fact is taken as an indication that Minis- 
terial responsibility has already become a reality, 
— 12 sep ent, Gah So Se sane 5 
prepare ernment to meet Legisla- 
ture. Rumour goes even further than this. It 
is said that the Emperor has determined on 
changing the date for ing the Session from 
the 29th to the 8th of November. The challenge 
of M. Keratry being withdrawn, the Emperor 
feels himself more free to relax his former de- 
cision. All this points to the probability that 
the peril of the crisis has passed away, and 
that whilst on the one hand there will be a 
frank recognition of the nation’s will, there will 
also be, on the other, a patriotic and prudent 
response. Thecloudsare breaking. There is a 
sensible abatement of the darkness. Light is in 
tie wind's eye. 


THE BRIBERY COMMISSIONS. 


Tux disclosures which have been made before | 
the Commissioners who have been sitting at 
Bridgwater, Beverley, and Norwich, seem to be 
at length producing a very wholesome effect 
upon the public mind. The barristers engaged 
in this unpleasant duty are, on the whole, exhi- 
biting a praiseworthy perseverance and inflexi- 
bility which triumph over every obstacle. In 
their resolution to lay bare the corruption which 
has prevailed in these several boroughs they 


have had no respect of persons. Departing 
from the old-fashtoned track, they have shown 


as much anxiety to discover the bribers as the 
bribed, and, whatever reputations it might 
damage, to trace corruption to its fountain 
source. Probably—though the truth is still so 
much kept back at Norwich that one of the 
Commissioners has complained that it is impos- 
sible to believe any one in that city—we are 
now familiar with the main facts of the secret 
electoral history of Bridgwater and Beverley. 
These revelations are highly curious, without 
being attractive. They have been stripped of 
all meretricious colouring and haze, and in their 
naked repulsiveness awaken general disgust and 
indignation. 

The two great things needed to put down 
bribery and corruption at elections have been a 
change of publicsentiment, and the certainty that 
the guilty bribers shall not escape. The almost 
universal fashion has been to wink at such mis- 
deeds as venial. It has been taken as a matter 
of course that a million or two of money should 
be expended on a General Election, and every 
one has known that the greater part of this 
enormous outlay would go to debauch the con- 
stituencies. Still it has been accepted as an 
inevitable evil, and passed over with a mild pro- 
test. What was really involved in this prodigal 
—— was not understood or thought of, 
and the publio was in nohurry tofathom the depths 
of electoral corruption, till the disclosures in the 
incriminated boroughs arrested attention, and re- 
vealed all the consequences of favouring such 
apathy. A little bribery was held to be rather 
a n attempt to buy a con- 
stituency as the sign of an en ising, 
perhaps too ambitious aspirit. Nowweknow what 
it fall involves. It means drunkenness, bruta- 
lity, and mean selfishness on the part of the 
electors ; immorality, — and even lying 
on the part of candidates. It is now evident 
that the habitual criminal in our towns cannot 
inflict a tithe of the mischief that is brought 
about by an aspirant to legislative honours, 
who begins by violating the laws he is ially 
bound to uphold, and, whatever his good inten- 
tions, will stop short of no vice and corruption to 
gain his ends. We have long known what is 
the character of the unprincipled voters in our 
small constituencies ; 
water, Beverley, and Norwich, have shown 
kind of influences by which they they are 
tempted, and the degrading arts, sharp prac- 
tice, and shuffling, to which the managers of 
1 will stoop. 10 

idgwater story is an epitome of the 
hist ＋— corruption. “Phat borough 
is perhaps an extreme illustration of the system, 
but it is pre-eminent rather for the wholesale 
character of its vicious tendencies than because 
of their exceptional nature. What an un- 
mitigated calamity has the Parliamentary 
franchise been to that borough! We see a 
— 1 —— to 1 — — 
pes e people seeki p< — roug 

e — of thetr fe ber — and 
candidates handing over large sums of money 
which can only be expended in bribery and 
corruption. Little is thought of all this viola- 
tion of law, political immorality, and bare- 
faced hypocrisy, till it is found out, and 
till the sensitive nature of a Scotch 
judge recoils with fatal violence from the igno- 
miny of exposure. In relation to a large pro- 
ae oe ae constituencies, a General 

lection, designed simply to ascertain the 
unbiassed opinions of the nation, is, under pre- 
sent conditions, a great social calamity. “ No 
effort of human wisdom, or goodness, or charity,” 
truly and forcibly says Saturday Review, 
“not all the labours of the best and most pious 
men and women, not any concentration of the 
noblest influences that exist in Christendom, 
could do so much for the benefit of Bridgwater 
as will be done by the Act that deprives it of its 
Parliamentary representation.” 

The root of the evil, we now see from these 
disclosures, is from above, not from below. It 
is members of Parliament themselves, en- 
lightened, genteel, and sometimes reputedly 

ious men, who set in action thisimmoralagency. 
law condemns such practices, and now at 
length public opinion seems to be coming up to 


| the legal stan and the electoral code of 
morals is losing ite exceptional characteristics. 
The bribers in corrupt boroughs have been 


exposed. What is further needed is that the 
penalties of the law should be made more 
stringent in respect to those who debauch the 
electoral body, so that the weight of punish- 
ment may fall upon a “7 2 their 
degraded accomplices. ro „ however, 
ey belies would do meso to semave the telat 
the stringent enactments because it would 
make the results of bribery uncertain. 
But there would be little need of 
ore — if — 17 ee 
aright their own privileges an claims 

candidates. If they ised the true ) 
ef representation, ref to admit the claims 


inquiries at — The 
e 


of mere wealth to political power, and deolin 
to support unfit candidates who desire a seat to 
further their own personal views or gain a 
social position, there would be less tempta- 
tion to have recourse to corrupt practices 
from which “ unworthy profit. The 
evidence given before the Bribery Commis- 
sioners ought to be studied by constituents 
as well as by members. The one as well as 
the other has many a wise lesson to learn from 
these revelations. 


NEW ZEALAND TROUBLES. 


Tun latest official correspondence between 
the Colonial Office and the Governor of New 
Zealand has found its way into the — 1 pe 
It relates to the detention in that colony of the 
18th Regiment, and it discloses a state of affairs 
neither creditable nor pleasant to the Legisla- 
ture and Government of those islands. The 
fact is, that the New Zealand settlers have been 
too much in the habit of regarding the mother 
country as the milch-cow of the colony, and 
have appeared to consider themselves fully en- 
titled to carry out their own policy, and look to 
us for payment of the cost of it. We shall 
assume that our readers are tolerably well upin 
the recent history of that “ nascent 1 
in the wars of the Europeans with the i 
in the relative number of the white and red 
inhabitants, and in 


the antipodes, authority 
at home. It may suffice to remind themthat they 
have had tt glo share towards the 
maintenance of 10, nglish troops to fight 
unsuccessful battles with a com ive hand- 
ful of natives, and that probably their ts 
against this one-sided arrangement to 
bring about the decision of Home . 
ment to charge upon the New Zealanders some 
portion of the expenditure which this sort of 
assistance imposed upon the country. One 
iment of British troops still remains, 
al h it was under orders from home to quit. 
ernor, Sir Bowen, in accord- 
ance with resolutions of Assembly, applied 
to General Chute, commanding the Queen's 
troops in that quarter, for certain urgent reasons 
to which we s presently advert, to detain 
the 18th Regiment, and the General consented 
that it remain in the colony until he re- 
ceived further instructions, it being understood 
that the Assembly ep ie iteelf to pay 
such contribution as her Majesty’s Government 
might demand for that i ite detention. 
Earl Granville’s reply to the Governor, when 
all the papers relating to the case had come 
under his notice, is substantially 
people of this country hada right to expect. 
After noticing the indirect nature of the corre- 
spondence, and the unsatisfactory ae the 
pledge given by the New Zealand Assembly, he 
takes up the question substantially raised 
the memoranda and despatches he had received. 
He telle Governor Bowen that Government 
felt bound to adhere to their former decision, that 
the Queen's troops shall not be employed in the 
present hostilities. First, because a war i 
on under a divided command, is almost always 
attended by disastrous uences—* con- 


ru enterprises, 
. have been only too deplorably manifest 
in the conduct of the Maori war —and because 


ville, “on the one hand her Ma 

Government are under a responsibility for the 
safety and honour and discipline of British 
troops which they cannot transfer to a colonial 
Ministry ; and on the other hand they could not 
assume the conduct of a war, to be carried on 
ostensibly at the expense of the colony, without 
making themselves chargeable for its ill success, 
and entitling the colonists to expect tha 
it would be ted at the expense, 
necessary, of this country to a successful issue.” 

Lord Granville, however, does not lay the 
chief stress of his es upon a reason 
which some people might call technical rather 
than real. disapproves of the war. He in- 


sists upon its having arisen out of a large con- 
fiscation of native lands. He charges upon the 
New Zealanders that they first ponte’ the 
discontent ＋ 74 1 murderous 
outrages, 

on foot a force sufficiently i 

that discontent. “You say 


aud was allowed to madly 


. 
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, i Abandon | by relating the fearful sufferings of shipwrecked 
not fight you must make concessions. N place that lad in sight of the broad 


sparkling waves, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
— 2 admonition will become instanta-| AUTUMNAL MEETING AT LEICESTER. 
neously forgotten, his sole desire will be to enjoy 
a life at sea. And so with Lord Stanley. Heevi-| The autumnal meeting of the Baptist Union was 
you ean adopt both for your dently admires Liberalism considerably more | held, as we have already stated, at Leicester last week. 
own sakes and for ours.” Recurring now to than he fears it. Place him between Mr. Glad- | Some 500 or 600 ministers and delegates were pre- 
Earl Granville own words, he says, “I am stone and Mr. Disraeli, and ask him conscien-| sent, the chairman for the year being the Rev. Dr. 
satisfied it is not the part of a true friend of the | tiously which of the two he would prefer to as- | Brock. 

colonists, by continuing a delusive shadow of|sociate with, and is there any man in this 1 

support, to divert their attention from that coun who doubts what the reply would be, ** wded atte e 
course in which their real safety lies the course were Lord Stanley free from the burdensome beat J 1 — 2 ow — * 
of deliberately measuring their own resources, trammels of party ? rethren on Tu ay morning, in the commodious 
and, at whatever immediate sacrifice, adjusting| How the Conservatives of the past genera- schoolroom of Belvoir-street Chapel. It was an 
policy to them.’’ These are shaleseait tion would have been horrified could they have open committee- meeting on foreign missions. The 
words of advice. Whether it will be followed heard the son of their leader declare trades- | resolutions, which have been fully canvassed in our 
or not time will show; but it ie no small satis- | unions to be a great fact, and extol the principles | colamns, were to be explained by the secretaries, and, 
faction to know that the New Zealand settlers | of co-operation as being advantageous to the | if necessary, defended by their advocates. On the 
have éalled in vain upon us to put out the fire | working-classes! Still more startled must they | other hand, the Rev. J. T. Collier, of Downton, was 
which their own wilfal impolicy kindled. | have felt to hear him, when telling his audience | known to have prepared a memorial to the committee, 
thet hoer and business did not go well to- | asking for a reconsideration of the fourth and fifth 
gether,” admit that it was not for those “ who of the resolutions. M. Forster, Esq., occupied the 


* IVER are surrounded by the luxuries and comforts of | . |. ' , 
LORD STANLEY AT L POOL. life” to denoun * e indulgences of their poorer chair. After the reading of an impressive and pacific 


thren Lord Stan ly took letter from Mr. Trrrron, the treasurer, who was 
ay — — = the 2 There 1 unable to be present, the memorial was then read, as 
-| nothing new in the doctrine, the novelty con- Were also communications from the Southern Associa- 


sisted in the position and character of the tion and the Birmingham Auxiliary to the society. 
speaker. When he alluded to the question of We borrow a short outline of the subsequent pro- 
freedom of labour, to the attempted coercion of | ceedings from the Freeman :—The discussion on the 
those refusing to join the trades-unions, he | resolutions in question was opened by an explanatory 
began on delicate ground, but he knew | statement from Dr. Unpeauiti, which was charac- 
thut the workman is Tot unwilling to | terised by clearness and fulness, and gave great 
listen to arguments, when fairly put, however | s.tisfaction to the majority of the meeting. Guss- 
Lr tions were then asked respecting the meaning of the 
ledge. Minorities are not to be coerced by fourth resolation, so far as it bears upon the employ- 


— 9 ment of missionaries “ free from those ties which a 
mere majorities. There is a law more powerful family life and nent habitation involve.” A 


than that of either—the law of principle. Lord . 

Stanley nover spoke trusr words than when he Seu ge e eee Eg ‘which 

aid: —“ In a country like this, where public | any rule on the subject of marriage. Even those who 

opinion governs, no institution has a chance of | sympathised with the memorialists apparently 
ding its own which is even erred unmarried to married agents for the 

suspected of encouraging and | work of itineracy, though they warmly pro- 

or tolerating interference with the | tested against any restriction on the liberty of 


free action of those who don't belong to it.“ In| missionaries to marry. A resolution was eventually 
e sentence is summed up the whole | moved and seconded to the effect that the memorialists 


that singl 
: 1 f be informed that th ittee d t intend, b 

ar — of civil = 2 12 2 api, the fourth and fifth of the resolutions, to impose 

tham could Put u more torct'Y’ | celibacy upon the missionaries, but simply requires 
John Stuart Mill could not have explained it that candidates should remain — dorian * 
more clearly. Let the doctrine enunciated b probation of two years, and while engaged 15 8 
Lord Stanley at Liverpool be properly carried | particular kind e 
out, and half the political dissensions which now | declaration was afterwards adopted, on the motion of 


THE BAPTIST UNION. 
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itate the country would at once disappear. Dr. Landels, expressive of the committee high 
— me and But who aro those most opposed to the practical | sense of the value of the labours of our honoured 
prosperity ong the | application of this doctrine ? Is it the Liberals brethren in the missionary field, and the hope that 
7 this country Stanley under Mr. Gladstone, or the Conservatives | the blessing which has been so largely enjoyed may 
has good E under Mr. Disraeli? Are its supporters to be de continued and augmented. Never was 
working man as an in- mainly found at the Carlton, or at the Reform? —— Ry ee 2 — or more a 
ferior — tg ee be are requiring to be The whole tenor of Lord Stanley's address is| aden and the meeting wae conclud, oat 7 — 
into the maintenance of order, and suggestive of the political and social future of thanksgiving that “the Salty of the 8 init —— 
whose aspirations the this country. We are irretrievably committed | kept“ in the bond of * ¢ 
sual 2 of : to Liberalism. ‘There is no halting by the way, fa the evening of the same day an immense 
knows with improv no turning back. We must keep steadily on. | audience assembled in the Temperance Hall to listen 
ing 1 mpe 
with the rapid wards | Conservatism has lost the day, and henceforth LL LT. Ta Th 
n 


. 6 
its position and influence will depend materially | Chairman (the Mayor of Hun ) dwelt on 
on the part taken by it in social affairs. But Leicester memories, which recall courage and 
have the Conservatives, as a body, the sense to devotion of such men as Oliver Cromwell, William 
perceive this? Judging from the almost extra- Gre, and Robert Hall. The Rev. Jaun Munsact, of 


S 
E. 


b 
1 


ris 
1 of vagant eulogiums bestowed by some of their oe of the church once presided over by 
— — — 1 upon a speech, the real tendency of | dressed hi e sees 


hich they are unable to detect, we much doubt 
it. In their short-sightedness they loudly extol | With the lacgerenalintdready obtzined. and datein, 
the utterances of Lord Stanley, and in so doing | in eloquent and stirring words, the bright future of the 
seal their own fate ; for the guiding | rinciple of | world and the conditions on which the objects of the 
his remarkable speech was purely — with | friends of foreign missions may be realised. Next 
scarcely a trace of the Conservative element | came the Rev. W. Barer, till lately a m in 


Orissa, who gracefully detailed the services which 
pesesptibte theesta. Carey, Ward, and Marshman rendered to the firs 


onaries of the General Baptist Missionary 

Woman's Ricuts.—In Canon Kingsley’s Society; described the religious condition of the 

ment of the Social Science C * db. ene of his former labours; and proved by cases 
ongress, during 

cussion upon the education of women, Miss Emily which had come under his own observation the power 

| Faithfull repadiated the title of „Woman's Rights,’ of the Gospel to evoke the enthusiasm and influence 

as applied to the work in which she is engaged. She tee lives of the heathen. Mr. Bailey concluded # 

regards the obnorious phrase as a perfect scarecrow good M 2 on 0 

attention of a 1 in the field of true reform, warning off all good- wo 2 The 1 5 

cannot hel i natared bat indolent mes, and alerming all timid sind osth! ak e — 

p suspecting though well-intentioned women, from work in which | ™ ~» SEC ae ie * 

marked the flashing eyes and earnest of the with missionaries, setting forth the 

* they would otherwise heartily co-operate. lifficulties 

— oy La eninge pow by him, as he dilated | = Worxio-C1ass Recreation 1x Sour Lompon. 


§ 
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discouragements of their —_ - 80 
i many reasons w u ise Wi em. 
tion or 3 Early next mouth the Surrey Chapel popular lec- With telling — — satirised the 
unionism, tares are to be resumed under the presidency of the | cus for not contributing to foreign missions, and 
Rev. Newman Hall, the day being changed from | jnsisted that the value of spiritual results cannot be 
Monday to Wednesday. A series of popular lectures | estimated at their pecuniary cost. On the ground 
are also anuounoed at the Metropolitan Tabernacle | that the work is Christ's work, Mr. Lance summoned 
(Mr. Spargeon’s) on behalf of the Stockwell Orphan · the audience to sympathise with the Saviour in the 
his age. The Lambeth Baths meetings will also be re- missionary enterprise. The Rev. J. T. Brown, on 
sumed under the directorship of the Rev. G. M.] the call of the chair, rose, but on account of the late- 
Murphy; indeed, already a drawing class for men | ness of the hour declined to address the meeting, 
under the Science and Art Minute has commenced its | which was thereupon brought to a conclusion. 
Kr — — will —4 of popular lec- 
: we tures ep nments, scientific instruction, with The meetings w umed on Wednesday morning 
rounding associations. The son of Lord D erby 2 — — and prizes of 3/., 2/., and by — — — at seven Gelenk, at the 
. > . for efficiency, religious services, temperance meet- | Dover-street Chapel. We borrow our report mainly 
— N cannot help it. It is his nature, and ings, concerts, newspaper readings, — Samuel | from the —— of the Leicester Chronicle and 
n g can wholly restrain it. You may | Morley, M. P., and Thomas Twining, Eeq.,of Twicken- Mercury. 
attempt to impress a lad with a profo ham, are again co-operating with Mr. Murphy in the At ten o'clock the session of the union commenced 
of the sea, alarm him daily with accounts | Lambeth meetings, which promise to be, if possible,| in Belvoir-street Chapel, The body of the chapel 
more popular than ever. Las filled by delegates and ministers, while the 
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eries were filled with tors. The proceed- 
ings commenced with a short devotional service, 
over which the Rev. F. Trestrail presided. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The Rev. Dr. Brock, chairman of the Union, 
delivered his opening address, which was of con- 
siderable length, and passed in review the various 
subjects w might have occupied the minds of 
Christian men during the past year, and concluding 
on each 1. that their faith in God and in the 
— l of Christ were 1 yo religious 
welfare unimpaired. During the delivery of the 
address, the rev. gentleman was repeatedly ap- 
plauded, and he resumed his seat amidst loud 
applause. A hymn having been sung, 

The Rev. J. P. Cow (of Bradford) in a eulo- 
gistic speech, moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Brock, 
with a request that he would allow his address to 
be published. The Rev. J. T. Brown (of North- 
ampton) in seconding the resolution, said that 
though not standing there on his native soil, it was 
there that his life in faith It would ill 
become him to say much, but he would say this— 
that it would be his most earnest prayer that the 


blessings invoked by their worthy chairman might | ge 


be most fully realised in the experience of their 
dear and honoured friend by his side. [The 
er, amidst loud applause, turned to the Rev. J. 
- Mursell, who sat next him.] He looked u 

him as his second father. He nourished and shel- 
tered him when he was a shelterless youth ; and 
under his care,and from his great heart, he (Mr. 
Brown) trusted his heart grew greater, and to Mr. 
Mursell he was indebted for things it would not be 
public a 


The resolution was carried unanimously, and the 
CHAIRMAN suitably acknowledged the vote. 


MESSAGE OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Rev. J. H. Mritarp then read the m 
of the committee, to the following effect :— - 
mittee thought it much ground for thankfulness that 
a fraternal spirit had for so long a time subsisted 
between the and Particular Baptist Churches. 
Although differences of judgment could not cease to 
— 4A Renee Ses ee one know was 
ive, it might yet be desired and con 
ped that such m gs would prove the means of 
cementing their union and making their 
oneness more apparent than ever. 
selected for consideration were such 


hoved them to for as og 

in England as that which bea recently taken 
in Ireland, and the committee had therefore assigned 
a prominent placefto the inquiry, How we may best 
anticipate such a change?” The moral and spiritual 
condition of our large towns called for awakened 
sympathy and more energetic action. The Sunday- 
school assumed increasing importance in connection 
with the impending change in national education, 
and the frequent and powerful assaults made upon 
their common faith by subtle and intelligent minds 
showed the necessity for a well-cultivated exactness 
and conformity to the Holy Scriptures in their dog- 
matic teaching. 


* 


NONCONFORMISTS AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 
The Rev. C. Wurms, of Southampton, then pro- 
ceeded to read his paper on The Policy of Noncon- 
formists in view of Ecclesiastical Establishments,” 


tial | work to do. 


me wag be — loss and * = hardship 
rather than forego their purpose. 

4 wag — forced itaelf upon them that Rg Mee 
of the Nonconformist was à voice crying - 
derness” of London, to which few gave heed and many 
t failure and to 


memorial, 4 wards of 
seventy ministers resident in these mi 
was sent in 1843 to the secretaries of the 
Dissenting bodies in London, asking them to 
“in order to rescue gen yg mee — 211 
dan of ignorant and intermeddling islation.” 
The menesial ana consi to 3 on 
the ground of some informality in its presentation, 
though I suspect one real reason for declining to 
consider ite request was a disinclination on the part of 
Nonconformists in London to commit themselves to an 
aggressive policy. — ww . a —— 
not be suppressed. Nottingham, Derby, m . 
and other towns commissioned their representatives to 


discharge of their duty, and 
whose memory we cherish with affectionate and grateful 


ing of 1 
British Anti Church Association was formed. 
Leicester will be ever memorable in the annals of 
t also put the leaven of 


Nonconformist to the nation, 
ecclesiastical liberalism into the 


Donum. That was at length — in 1861. 
The admission of the Jews to Parliament, 
Lo gree concessions, the — of Mr. 

ve oaths, 


Hadfield’s 
o abolition of o the settle- 


They must i 

ere a arta Ge 
to m o among men. 

were intensel 

pleaded 

Church and State, that there 


Fe 


for Jesus said, Be not 
is your Master, even iat ; 
brethren.” They must redouble rather than 
their efforts to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


—— is dying out of the Church. It has 
since sick and feeble, is now in the last 
consumption, and will it exceedingly 


opportune 
Leicester is Ir te ine con- 
sideration of the results of the past twenty-years’ work, 
and of the duty of Nonconformists in prospect of the 

lishment and disendowment of the Church of 


beloved and brother, the Rev. James Philli 
Mursell, 14 with Mr. Edward Miall the establish- 
ment of Nonconformist per. Itis impossible 
that we should forget, 
arduous and self-denyi rs by which Mr. Mursell 
and his friend in the difficult task of launching 
a journal, the avowed object of which should be, to 
stimulate Dissenters to practical action upon State- 
Church questions. I cannot withhold i i 
acknowledgment of the services which, since its first 
issue in 1841, the Nonconformist has rendered to the 
cause of religious liberty. By its clear exposition of 
inci ane Een Se Gees, Sere me Be 
port or m, incisive a 
assaults on all manner of ecclesiastical 1 — 
its i moral it has taken, 


of ctl eae Ms, nn eed’ Leicester, led 


Church of Eo and not that both and 
— 1 by 0 Fees Bplesopel Obereh. 7 


(1.) We must be less selfish in our Congregationalism. 

churches—though there are nota few 
1 own re 

i seldom con- 


„Aliens to their commonwealth,” and pro- 


Soe” who never enter the F s house.” A 
popular, or unctuous, or intellectual 
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raiment and Government education was necessary, must not be | this clause, remarking that in many coun 8 
moral discipline — and must be compulsory. 7 1 The | local government would be the 1 0 
883 ZEN 

mean am wha recently taken n . Oardina in the following form: 
e. if Aa 9 canal 4 7 ** ſor „ 2222 which ae stained by Government should be 
seoure ’ 0 n Ireland; an ey were no on er the management of a local board, and subject to local 
thereby we — 1 the LR and doing their utmost to arouse the public | . estiou and control. 
— 14 1, mind on this question they would soon have the The third clause was as follows :— 
and lose be of Him who | education of the people of in the hands of 44 it is the duty of Government to see that primary 
would net the path of daty by the | the Roman Catholic priests. In the face of these The Rev. Janes Tolar objected to thie cla 
“ world, facts let them th de any sentimen ongin 0 s clause, 
offer of let the 1 of they might have * rade | of their own — as he could not vote for the declaration that it was 
belie? thet ventionalism Won na idea, and advocate a free and unsectarian the duty of Government to secure a primary education 
dictate our conduct, system. (Cheers.) It was a matter of absolute right for every child in the kingdom. He moved that it 
wealth, and the favour and justice. Government was bound to provide for be expunged. The Rev. W. Bauxer seconded the 
Were there in every the education of all its subjects—(applause)—and it | *™endment. The Rev. T. T. Brown said this was 
Lede j (applause) 
a band worthier impart th the very heart of the matter. He entirely approved 
must be left to religious men to impart the religious | J app 
to bear the en of the edacati What remained. th of the clause, and it would have been much stronger 
sword of the yom Ces that 2 ary mow Ella’ seed ee on if he had to cook it. The Rev. C. Vivce also sup- 
fidence to the rted the clause, ex ing himself strongly fa 
ATTS 


| 


tion for the children of this empire? What harm could : 

these unsectarian schools do? Suppose the parent of | Arbur of 3 ucation. The Rev, — . 
the child to be an irreligious man, what good could | obleeted to compelling the labourer to send his 
the child be su to receive from the mere | Children to school. Mr. Mursell’s amendment was 
reading of the Bible in the school? And if the — withdrawn, and in its stead Mr. Von 


; N were a religious man, he would ask what 
That when school accommodation has been provided, the 
lea 


ai 
i 


would the child sustain from the temporary 
out of the Bible study while in the school ? — 11 —— 
* 2 * in qr pce education. 
e Rev. J. Biawoop secon the resolution.| The amendment seconded by the Rer. J. T. 
He said he should have done so with even more Brown, and celal easels „ " 


— 


5 


E 
a 


to the : 
= do — oo wy | egy ack inserted in = On a resolution being proposed— 
every Tosolution stead o 9 wo un-sectarian. 0 That the first *h 
could not understand how any religious education | chairman aod . — A 


could be given without its being sectarian. It was | Mr. Gladstone. 
h time Government should educate the children * ben rose oat 2 * could * do this, as 

not approve of the use. Hes i 
uch with the sentiments ex 24 by Me. 


N for them to embody them in some manner in 
& memorial to present to Mr. Gladstone. 
The following two resolutions were carried unani- 
mously, without discussion :— 


secular instruction, but he was | That in prospect of the great educational changes which are 
in this country, the Union calls upon the 


, * * likely to tak 
ren — pre education by irreligious men. pas + the econ, ad r. Gee. — 
0 1 ress emee Vv * noreased tness Vigour 
. 2 — 9 pee 8 —— that the religions + instruction of the young —not only of nie yhe 
. The word ro den tom mi 2 he 2 whioh lie beyond them. 
it, ‘ 2 — , it ooh — ont this alee, age pledging — K to the 0 — of 
mean religio ’ programme League, 
(Hear, hear.) The education imparted must not | requests the chairman and secretary, with the Rev. Dr. — 
ay be unsectarian but secular—(Hear, hear)— re T IN — 
* of the ques- | the League next week at Birminghag.. 3 
the idea A mag | er was then held, presided 
that one religion could be adopted which would be Seer DY the Rev. 8. Groen, after which the Hey, Dr, 


to the whole country, was a great mis- 
take. (Applause. * „ OF LARGE TOWNS. 
1 A The Rev. C. , M. X, of Sheffield, read an 
The Rev. J. son, of Huddersfield, admirable paper on The best means of overtaking 


they — ust ea . — „ seen | — 4. the religious destitution of our large towns,” ia 
Nonconformist minister be on the same footing. the course of which he said thet the Charch 
The Rev. J. Bauwarr eaked whether the adoption | % this 7 fh onde: ve — „ yer and, argent 
of the resolution would exclude the Bible from the | DSN the Geno and are d 1 recog. 
schoolroom? If so, he would protest against it if | 7008 O° Me “ospe’, are ng further and 
he stood alone. (Hear, hear.) deeper away from every means of redemption. He 
Dr. Anus contended that if they used the word | Je, ll honour to the noble town missionary 
secular they could not say the Bible was excluded, | *cleties, the Le, 
(Hear, hear.) For he maintained that apart from rande soclettet. ens ide Women 48 tract 
all considerations of its being an inspired book, it tributors, and an untold host of agencies that were 
was the noblest historical record and the most labouring with such means as they could command 
ty | instructive 1 of h life that could be perused for the redemption of the lost. He had no new 
by man. (Applause.) society to 71 he tional machinery to add to 
A proposal was made to send the resolution back pe A ae be * NI to — 
to the committee to be amended, and presented again k. 110 — * 9 
After a somewhat desultory discus- | 10 rK. proposed, as t means of overtaking 
mae ‘ed. and the Conf the religious destitution of our large towns, that a 
was adj diviner spirit should be infused into their work. In 
The and ministers A from the order to lift themselves to the height of the work, it 
to Her 2 in hae was n they should cherish a higher estimate of 
| the railway-station, : where they dined together, the the dignity of man's nature. When Mr. Gladstone 
her 7 Baines, Beg. the other day said they were our flesh and blood,“ 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. next morning. 
Gores then proposed fhe following | don, this pro 


mares he * 1 he received such a howl of snobbery and pharisaism 
1 oa 9 as is seldom heard, except when some Christian senti- 
ment of kindred nobleness was uttered in the ears of 


vening, services were i hd : ; : 

m — J Char Tele gh ved ag Bs 8 conventional Christians; but he oe only asserting 
road Church, at which the Rev. Hugh Stowell that which — 4 ae 7 bly +m oe 
Brown, of Liverpool; Rev. Henry Dowson, Presi- was not 60 m vices o poss SS ae ; 
dent of Chamber Hall College, Bury; and the Rev. advantages, their poverty and want of education that 
E. Edwards, of Torquay, preached. The services wade the great ifference between them and those 
vers well attended, the scene at Archdeacon-lane | Wh were called their betters. The religious destitu- 
being quite an unusual one. The place was crowded | tion of our 322 never be — . 
a new spirit o a deeper sense of responsibility 

to suffocati K standing or sitting room should more widely 5 oy ty =~ at ™ 


| 
b 
l 
! 
: 


resolution :— occupied numbers were unable to * - 7 
; fashion was to do this work in deputy—by societies. 
That in the Daten, ne r ce Ayn What were the consequences f 


To the church the nence is the decay of love 
The proceedings were commenced on Thursday by sense reoponsibili mongst th jorit 
the Rev. W. Landels, D. D., who preached at Charles- * 4. eos ‘They give thes , rr 


i 


i 


in 
tm street Chapel at seven o'clock in the morning. their goods, to feed the poor, and have not charity. 
read the NATIONAL EDUCATION Released by their brethren from those duties which can 
would . alone keep alive the Divine love in their hearts, they 
The conference resumed their sitting at Belroir- sink into » deep apathy concerning others, and vainly 


street Chapel at nine o'clock, Dr. Brock occupying | pray that God would revive His work in their hearts. 
the chair. The first business before the delegates middle has passed, many of them have 
was the consideration of the resolution referring to | degenerated into hard rege og men of the world 
i to 


national education, which was partly consid on | who drive their carriage e Sunday service once a 
the previous day, and referred to the committee to | day, and thank God that they have not to walk twice as 
, tt other men have. But the evil is not confined to the 


*. — the first — apne — 1 rich. The tradesman of the middle-class is possessed 
Chik tiniest e hae Malesty’o Gevernmuat hove cas with the same deadly error that he cau buy 8 
their intention to deal with che question of primary education from J service by Mio ents 8 . 
in the next session of Parliament, this Union deolares that it dulv ent. erchance he tries to satisfy bis co 
can no system of Government education as satisfactory | by taking class in the Sunday-school ; but as he has 
in w teaching is not confined to secular knowledge. neither time nor inclination to prepare the lesson, it 
Dr. Unpexwoop moved the adoption of this clause, | beeomes a heartless and bangling asiness which he 
which was seconded by the Rev. J. Browoop, and | d speedily resign if 1 e 
after a short discussion carried unanimously. 6 ‘he poe 1 est 2 Ar 
The second clause was to the effect that the schools | Christian unfaithfulness, and not able to help recollect. 
sustained by Government should be under local | ing some words of Christ, in respect to service and self- 
management. The Rev. C. Wittiams objected to sacrifice, comes to the conclusion that they have con- 
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strued too liberally the commands of the Master; and 
that if the rich and can release themselves 
from active service, surely they who have to grip the 
wolf of poverty by the throat may not only be excused 
but jastified in their neglect. Churches composed of 
such material as these are making counterfeits of 
Christianity, exposing it to the scornful jest of the world. 
There is not even a pretence to reality of work. They 
are close —— of privileged inactivity and 
sanctified slamber. 

A Christian church is an institation of love and labour ; 
an organisation of men and women for Christian work; 
composed of co-workers with God for the salvation of 
the world. And I think the true church has begun to 
discover that preaching alone will not save the world. 
I do not think the value of true preaching can be over- 
stated; but if we are to reach the vast numbers of the 
irreligious in our large towns the whole church, and not 
the ministry only, must undertake the work. The lay 
agency of the church is indispensable in this campaign. 
Rich men and tradesmen, rich men’s wives and daughters, 
educated men and their sons, professional and unpro- 
fessional men, the illiterate and their sons and daughters, 
must all combine into a compact body to attack the 
mighty forms of wickedness and suffering that sur- 
round us. 

Till the whole body of the laity unitedly take up this 
work we shall continue to need the services of an in- 
creasing number of paid agents. And in reference to 
them I will also venture to say that the home mission- 
aries of the future must have a higher average of intel- 
ligence, ability, and general aptitude, than the 
home missionaries of the st. We are coming 
upon new times. Every child in England is to have 
a good education, and whoever grows up a thief, 
drunkard, or gambler, will be an educated thief, 
drunkard, or gambler. Even now amongst the work- 
ing men who religion, there is an amount of 


self-education natural shrewdness such as makes it | Cam 


are able to perplex him with difficulties which he cannot 
answer even to his own satisfaction. The number of 


such men is growing, e ially in the manufacturing 
districts. They read the newspapers and monthly 
periodicals at the Free Library; they know something 
of current opinion, and discuss it amongst themselves ; 
some of them have heard of Huxley and Darwin and 
Tyndall, and have had a taste of their speculations ; and 
to send an average town missionary amongst such men 
is a dangerous experiment. He not only does not win 
their respect, he excites their scorn; and they ask 
among themselves in derision, “ What is the good of 
the parson sending that fellow to teach us? Why, 
he believes that the world was created in six 
ordinary days, and the whole world drowned in 
Noah’s flood, and the Sun stood still for a 
whole day at the command of Joshua, or that our 
Sunday is the same as the Jewish Sabbath!“ At least, 
they know the arguments against these positions better 
than the missionaries do. Some missionaries, no doubt, 
would be able to discuss these 22 with an intel - 
ligence more than a match for their opponents, but we 
are now speaking of the ordinary type. I would be far 
from guilty of exaggerating the number of our intelli- 
gent working men, or of overstating our difficulties, for 
there can be no doubt that a large majority of those we 
seek to redeem know little of science or the Bible, but 
are ignorant, intemperate, and animal, living under the 
power of the grosser passions, and needing to be 
assailed by weapons able to do but little execution upon 
the heads of the sceptics and the secularist. 


Mr. Short then proceeded to urge the necessity of 
preventing the overcrowding of dwellings and strict 
attention to sanitary laws, and expressed himself 
favourable to a national system of education and the 
tem perance movement as subsidiary means of stemming 
the tide of destitution with accompanying evils in 
our populous towns. 

The Rev. W. Bast, of Leeda, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Short for his paper, and that he be 
requested to place it in the hands of the Council for 

ublication. The question dealt with was one of 

eepest moment to them. He (the er) dwelt in 
a town of 250,000 inhabitants, anda town which 
showed the want of something in the churches to 


meet the wantsof the people there. He did not think | be 


there was a full on of Dissenters in Leeds; 
and that a t majority of the people did not 85 to 
. place of worship at all. He was glad Mr. Short 
did not propose new societies—they had too many 
now. He wished there were not so many. One 
man was more good than a thousand societies. What 
they wanted were men to do the work rather than 
societies. He was glad also that Mr. Short did not 
— to lay any more work u pastors. He 
wished there were more men like Mr. Chown 
amongst them (loud applause)—who had always his 
chapel crowded with working men, and who was 
always ready to answer every call that was made 
upon him. He was afraid that the tendency to build 
new chapels in situations and in an aristocratic 
position, was calculated to lead them to forget the 
great masses of the people, and the great claim the 
lower orders had upon them. It was a work, how- 
ever, which must devolve upon the more 5 
members of the con tions, as the ministers 
already enough on their hands. 

The Rev. T. Goapsy, of Derby, seconded the ro- 
solution. He thought they ought to lay this matter 
seriously to heart. He was sure they could not 
afford to have the lower classes uneducated and re- 
moved from the influence of religious teaching. He 
thought the chief means of helping to carry the work 
on would be the separation of Church and State. 
(Hear, hear.) If he went into any district in a large 
town, he was looked upon somewhat in the light of a 
poacher ; for the district was considered to belong to 
the clergyman of the parish. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. H. Vantxx, of London, addressed the 
meeting. He said his deepest conviction was that no 


The normal condition of the church did not meet the 
case now, and they wanted an influence to bear upon 
them such as the evangelist could bring to bear upon 
a church. Ev ists were a band of men who 
ought to exist amongst Baptists, and they could 
reach a class which ordi charch organisation did 
not reach. They were bound to follow the example 
their Master had set them, and seck out the evil 
around them and to remove it. He would 
suggest that they should close their places of worshi 
on Sunday evening, and go forth into the streets an 
preach to the outsiders. hy would not their mer- 
chants and such men go forth and speak the word of 
truth to the wretched men aroundthem? Was it 
not that there was a sense of shame which was a 
disgrace to them in the present day in owning the 
cause of Christ? This evangelistic work was what 
they wanted, and without it they would not be able 
to successfully carry on the work which God had 
committed to them to do. 

The Rev. J. T. Brown expressed the great pleasure 
with which he listened to the paper of Mr. Short, but 
he thought there was a danger into which they were 
likely to fall. He did like the spirit of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, which he interpreted as “no class” 
but the nation, and hoped they would not fall into 
the danger of raising a feeling of distrust between 
one class and another; he hated all ideas of class, 
and was afraid they might engender such ideas if 
they were not very careful how they carried the 
work on. 

Dr. Hayrcnort, in an eloquent address, compli- 
menting Dr. Brock on the 8 able manner in 
which he had discharged the duties of chairman 
daring the poms — the Rev. W. Robinson, of 

i as successor for the ensuing year. 
of London, seconded the 9 
una 


Mr. Ben 
which was 
RELATION OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. S. R. Pattison, of London, read a paper on 
“The relation of the Sunday-schools to the 
Church.“ The paper displayed much ability, and 
was of very scholarly character. Having demon- 
strated that to teach the Gospel was a Divine com- 
mand, and that it was the duty of every believer to 
do 80, the writer asked: 


How is this common duty to be carried out in the 
churches? Is it to be left in the hands of the appointed 
elder, bishop, or overseer, or with the body of elders ; 
or to be effected by members of a special religious order, 
as in the Roman Catholic Church; or by 20,000 school- 
masters as in Prussia; or by self-elected Sunday-school 
teachers as in our own systems ? We Nonconformists 
are answering these questions in our usual way. Not 
by philosophical conclasions but by experiment, some- 
times failing, but in the end successful. In our 
indignation against the use of written formula for truth 
we overtu the spoken formula as well. It followed 
that knowledge declined. Sunday-schools arose, and 
struggled from pbilanthropy into religion. Here was 
the lost engine. Gradually we bave been turning it to 
acoount. Senior Sunday-school classes led to Bible- 
; these, for the young, led to their formation for 
i t persons of maturer years; and so we are be- 
ginning to cover the whole ground. We must be right, 
and being right must be necessary. 

We carry into the Church of Christ our individual 
obligations, not to leave there, but to fulfil together, such 
as fellowship helps us so to accomplish. It is of course 
immediately ascertained that there are “ diversities of 
gifts,” and work is allotted accordingly. Thus arises 
official designation, in order to fou ae 
the body; for this is the only soul of any system. The 
school, the class, is church business. The church has 
the right and the duty of appointing teachers, and of 
requiring an account. The superintendent should re- 
port progress and nsent and aid, at every church- 
meeting. Hitherto the true position of teachers has 
neither been given nor taken, simply because we have 
in this matter been in an immature condition, and are 
even now in transition only. It is well known that for 
the last century, the Christian community has had to 
undertake the secular education of the poor. This will 
soon no longer be necessary. Double culture will yet 
will a proponderste, watil it hae exclusive place 

rapidly prepon until it ve in 
connection with charchwork. 

The duty, then, of religious 8 is the obligation 
of Christians and of the church ; so far as under- 
taken by the latter it should be by recognised account- 
able teachers ; the teaching should extend to all classes ; 
it has become, and is becoming, a work of far greater 
im ce than hitherto. 

uch more must be made of this work than bas been 
made of it. a — ones — 2 all accessible 
persons mus regularly taught. twenty per cent. 
of our ohurch- members could be brought to teach 
religion in Bible-classes, they would feel and get quali- 
fication and find work. If every one of these had ten 
scholars this would just double the area of the church’s 
work. The class though ing in its constituents 
must be an established hive, The testimony of the 
teacher in church-meeting, as to the religious state of 
any candidate for membership, should be accepted as 
valid and adequate evidence. Thus sball we unite the 
best portions of divers systems. We sball bave classes, 
as numerous as the Wesleyans, but delivered from the 
formalism of experience meetings ; we shall have all of 
the Romish confessional that ought to be retained, 
without the priest; we shall have regular instruction, 
without the schoolmaster meddling with religion. 


Mr. Tresipper, of London, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pattison. 


The Rev. Mr. Srevenson, of Nottingham, 
seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Several other gentlemen followed, after which the 
Rev. D. Gracey, of London, read a paper on 
“ Precision in Doctrine,” which was followed by a 
—4 med = The — shortly a 

up, an delegates together, under 
: On Thursds 


church was honestly represented in its New Testa- 
ment character that lacked the evangelist eleme nt. 


of the Gospel in Ireland were introduced; and the 
other at Friar-lane Chapel, under the presidency of 
Dr. Angus. 


Miscellaneous Hews. 


Evroprgan Lire Assvrance.—At a meet- 
ing of policy-holders of this company on Friday, Sir 


F. Smith, chairman of the directors, contended that 
the company was perfectly solvent, and quite able to 
meet all its liabilities and said that when the petition 


was dismissed on Wednesday, as dismissed it would 
be, the directors would at once prepare a fall state- 
ment of the affairs of the com A the same 
before meetings both of policy- and share- 
holders. It was decided to resist the winding-up of 
the company. 

EXEovTION AT N22 2 
William Taylor, who mardered Corporal Skullen, 
Devonport Barracks, when in a fit of passion, was 
executed inside the Devon County Gaol at Exeter 
on Monday. The young man, who bad been atten- 
tive to the chaplain since his conviction, walked to 
the scaffold with faltering steps, and orying aloud 
His fate seems to have excited but little public in- 
terest; and it is said that he was completely deserted 
by his relatives, not one of whom visited him in 
prison. 

Tue Arraenenpep Troan Wave.—The rum 
and fears on this subject have proved groundless, 
Thursday's accounts from the princi ports state 
that only in a few instances were tides higher 
than our usual spring tides; and no instances have 
been recorded in w the sea rose more than be- 


and three feet. 


storm and high tides. On Monday week Eastport, 
in Maine, is said to have been entirely destroyed, 
Compuisory Vaccinatiow.—In consequence of the 
opposition which exists in the town of Luton ite 
vicinity to the Compulsory Vaccination Act, it was 
decided at a recent m of the Board of 
Guardians of the Luton Union, on the 4th inst., 


that all farther | proceedings against persons not 
I Ne of thé Act should 


Three 


— 
d by some 


Tus Oarpirr Aspuction Cas. — On Mondsy oe 
case of Miss Esther TTT N 


ment of a ian. Mr. J. Emanuel 
brother of Miss Lyons and her unc 
Oardiff. A gentleman from the o 


Townley and Garde said he appeared for Miss Lyons, 
who was twenty years of age, and asked to be heard. 
She was living with a lady named Keep, in the 
Finchley-road, and had been much — at the 
application which she had seen in the newspapers. 
She had embraced Christianity, and the proposed 
guardians were Jews. After a discussion, the case 
was rey a A ware OP mr toy and a 2 

roposed that the young should be seen 

ioe- Chancellor. Further criminal proceedings were 
threatened by Mr. Emanuel. 

FoxxnAL or Martin, THE Fextan.—Although 
the man Edward Martin, who died in King’s Co 


jury not to be Kelly, the Fenian 
to he J 


the occasion of one of the largest public demonstra- 
tions that has taken place in on in connec- 
tion with the Between 3,000 and 4,000 


s-inn-fields, and fol- 
ed the hearse containing the remains of the 


In Whitechapel 
at the cemetery 
was performed in the presence of between 5,000 and 
The crowd was 


Evection IntTeLLicence.—The polling in East 
Cheshire on Saturday resulted in the return of the 
Conservative candidate, Mr. Cunliffe Brooks, by a 
majority of upwards of a thousand votes over his oppo- 
nent, Sir B. Watkin, the Liberal. The numbers were 
as follows: Mr. Brooks, 2,908; Sir B. Watkin, 1,815. 
The joint committee of the Liberal electors of the 
Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen have definitely 
fixed on Mr. Archibald Smith, of Jordanhill, as their 
candidate in the approaching contest. Mr. Smith 
has consented to stend.—Should the privilege of 
returning members of Parliament be continued to 
Norwich, and should a weit be issued to supply 
present vacancy, the Conservatives will bring | 
as candidate “the son of an illustrious Dake. 


Abercorn?|—At a meeting held at Thurles 

— 7 . 8. Mill . candidate 
for the representation of Tipperary, and his named 
was favourably received, but owing to the warmth 
with which the conflicting claims 
were advocated, the meeting was ad 

21st inst. Mr. Batt, Q.. the rely 


has 


stand who was mentioned, 


N ba 


“one 
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Titeruture. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH'S 
REMAINS* 


It is long since we have read a Memoir with 
“ Letters,” inwhich we have felt more interested 
than this, The bi hy is exceedingly well 
conceived and execu There is in it appa- 
rently no concealment, but a wise and comely 
reserve. We havea true portrait of Clough, we 
— what 2922 man a bg we 
see sinceri tenderness of his spirit 
and hy ni Remaniie; end yeb Gane is 
nothing sentimental in the book, no unveiling 
recesses of life which a friend’s eye 
— to glance at and 

„ge from the 
full of interest. Clough was 


sta the portrait prefixed to th — 
e first volume 
and book, we find ourselves admitted 
to tance with him. 
ur Hugh is known as the author 
of “ The i 


Clough 
of Tober- us. Vuclich ">; an 
hexameters, 


but grew feebler, until on the 
November, 1861, he died at Florence, in 
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Wi Border heat than flamed above my head 


concentration, of the firmness of men 


*| ence and 


“trying, if possible, to shew that good is not 
« necessarily disagreeable, and that a Christian 
“may be, and is likely to be, a gentleman ; and 
“that he is surely much more than a gentleman, 
for many years of his subsequent life striving to 
turn his mind wholly from theology, because it 
is to him so barren and so wasting a subject of 
contemplation. Clough himself will not have 
Arnold held responsible for his scepticism ; he 
ascribes it to “the over-excitation of the 
“religious sense, resulting in an irrational, 
“almost animal irritability of conscience” and 
says that this was in many ways foreign to 
Arnold, that it was the result of “the religious 
“ movement of the last century, beginning with 
“W anism, and culminating at last in 
% Puseyism.“ „Let us have done with Metho- 
“dism” says Clough, in his Review of Mr. 
Newman's The Soul.“ Methodism, however, 
might fairly claim to be heard in its own defence, 
and to urge that for Mr. Clough’s trouble of 
soul it is in no way responsible; to point out 
that in its conception, the foundation of Clough’s 
religious life was defective, that the boy had had 
no experience of the truths he learnt from 
Arnold to repeat parrot-like. We do not deny 
—nay. we believe—that there has been, among 
the Evangelical communities, a tendency to 
 over-excite the religious sense,” but Arnold’s 
method of appealing to it was not the 
— method. The system by iy oe 
nism, doctrine of Christiani tism, 
and that IA a 
member of the Christian Church, has its failures, 
as lamentable, and proportionately as numerous, 
as those of Methodism ; if indeed, the scepticism 
of such men as Clough is oS the 
failure of the religious system in which they 
were trai More probably, however, Clough’s 
scepticism was of the man, not of the system; 
sectarianism had better learn from such men 
that there are more things” in the history 
and mystery of human souls than “are dreamt 
“of” in any philosophy of the creeds ; better 
this than number up the fallen from this rank 
or from that. 
The prime article of Clough’s scepticism was 
of Christ's resurrection. In a vigo- 
very touching poem he dwells on 


t sinful streets of Naples as I past, 


My heart was hot within me; till at last 
My brain was lightened when my tongue had said— 
Obrist is not risen!” 
There is mysticism in Clough’s denial as in 
many a Christian’s creed. This is seen in the 


| utterance of this, in “ the great sinful streets of 


Naples.“ 
„At Naples then, 
At Venice now. Ah! and I think at Venice 
Christ is not risen either.“ 
_ But, as in the Christian’s creed the mysticism 
is only the halo of sentiment enveloping the fact 
believed, so Clough seems to intend the decla- 


decisive of this. Mrs. Clough hints that he was 

recovering faith in his later years; and indeed 

of the —— of Christianity Clough was ever a 
ple. 


is : 1 i A dy — eg te attained. 
no expression peace i 
It is true we find in them rather a freedom from dis- 
than a positive expression of belief. But his 
was not the result of a crisis, of a conver- 
n, which often pours itself out in words; it was the 
ee ot pean wets t thought and action, it was a 
temper of mind. med etn: goed oe ope Fade He 
to the ical questions of the world 
appears in these later poems, which — 11 
m 


turned his mind 
to flow forth as soon as his brain was relieved 
constant presure of work.“ 
In fact, Clough was not a theologian. His 
restless career indicated a want of nb tard of 


required for theological study. Had his mind 
been more scientific, he weuld have known that 
practical morality requires facts for its founda- 
tion, he never could have contented himself with 
the vague hints and feeling after a faith that we 
find in the Second Part of Easter Day.” Had 
he been a theologian, his love of truth, the rever- 
especially the humanity, of 


his spirit would have raised him high among the 


for * . 
—＋ N i. sare been lost to Christian defence and exposi- 
advance . We have, however, no fear that Clough’s 
* he narrowly g under the writings will exert an unchristian — 
minating influence of Newman, but only to His spirit is wholly Christian. No inspiration 
become 8 prey to a haunting and ugn other than the Gospel can have given him his 
ee. t is startling, it is instructive, | simple truthfulness, isunfailing aspiration and 
who, when sixteen years old and &| resolves after whatever is highest and best, his 
schoolboy, writes to his that he is Pauline charity, and the exquisite purity of his 
thought. These are the secrets of the e of 
‘| his poetry. Delicate in fancy and pure in taste 
os oor are, and beautifully finished as is the 


expression in them, they owe their artistic ex- 


cellence to the man that speaks and reveals him- 
self in them. 

Clough’s verses are probably not wholly un- 
familiar to our readers. e add, however, a 
brief extract or two from his letters 

“The only way to become really religious is to enter 
into these relations and those actualities of life which 
demand and create religion.“ 

“ Did I tell you of the aged Calvinistic woman, who 
being asked about the Universulists, said, ‘ Yes, they 
expect that everybody will be saved, but we look for 
better things’ ? 


FREEMAN'S NORMAN CONQUEST— 
THIRD VOLUME.* 


FIRST NOTICE. 


We did not need this third volume of Mr. 
Freeman’s history to assure us that the work 
will find a permanent place in our literature, 
for it will certainly greatly enhance the re- 
putation which the author has won by his 
previous volumes. It embraces, perhaps, the 
most difficult part of the history—that which 
was sure to test most severely the power of 
the historian—and on his success in which 
his fame must largely depend. Mr. Freeman 
has well sustained the test, and has given us 
here the most complete, and at the same time 
most —— acoount of the * — inour 
national s which we possess in the language. 
The 23 of the volume is embraced 
within a year, but it is certainly the annus 

lie in our annals. Our author him- 

self is so deeply impressed with the interest 
that centres in this brief period, with the 
we with which events move on, and the 
inflaence which they have exerted on the future, 
that he may sometimes seem a little too anxious 
to inspire the reader with the same feeling ; 
but he is fally justified by the position which 
that year holds. There have been revolutions 
since as important in themselves and as lasting 
in their effects as that which transferred 
England from the rule of a native king to that 
of a Norman conqueror; but they have been 
more slowly brought about, and there has been 
no one year in which so sweeping a change 
can be fairly said to have been accomplished 
as in that of 1066, whose first days saw tl» 
coronation of Harold, the King elected by the 
free voices of the Witan of all England, and 
which had not completed its course when his 
crown was placed on the brow of the victor 
of Senlac. The narrative is rendered 
even more dramatic and impressive by the 
fact that the new church of St. Peter's at 
Westminster, hereafter to be scene of “a 
“long series of national ceremonies which has 
“gone on uninterruptedly to our own time, and 
“which has made the Abbey of Saint Peter the 
“ hearth and Prytaneion of the eager nation,” 
witnessed these great changes in the first year 
of its own existence. Built to be the crowning 
place and burying-place of English kings, its 
* ial functions soon fell thick upon the 
“hallowed temple.” The consecration of the 
Minster took place on December 28, 1065, but 
its royal founder, Edward, was unable to be 
present at the dedication of the church in whose 
erection he had taken so deep an interest; but 
he was soon to find a place within its walls. 
The octave of the consecration day had barely 
, and there was already “a king to be 
“buried and aking to becrowned.” The cir- 
cumstances of the times admitted of no delay, 
and therefore, though Edward only died on the 
5th, his funeral — the coronation of Harold 
took place in the Minster on the 6th January. 


» |“ Of all the gorgeous rites celebrated by kings 


“and prelates beneath the vaults of the West 
‘Minster, thetwo-foldriteofthat great Epiphany, 
“which haste and urgency may well have ren- 
“dered the least gorgeous of them all, is that 
“around which the national memory of Eng- 
“lishmen may well centre most fondly.” 
When the next Christmas came, it was to see 
the last scene of that terrible drama, the 
opening of which it witnessed then in the coro- 
nation of him who came in triumph over 
Harold’s blood. Everything thus combines to 
throw an interest around the story of this year, 
of which Mr. Freeman says, very strikingly, 
„There is no later year to compare to the year 
“in which the crown of England was worn by 
“the last king of the old sacred and im- 


“memorial stock, by the first and last 
“king .who reigned — because he 
“was the best and bravest among his 


people, and by the first and last king who could 
* boast that he held his kingdon purely of God 
“and his own sword.” To tell the story of such 
a year well, and especially to paint with graphic 
power the events of its supreme day, “ that 
‘memorable morning when Northern and 
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“ Southern Europe, when England and Nor- 
“ mandy, when Harold and William, met face 
“to face in the at wager of battle on the 
“ day of Saint Calixtus,” demanded the histo- 
rian's highest art, but Mr. Freeman has shown 
himself equal to the task. If we were to com- 
plain at all it would be, that so much space is 
given to the internal affairs of Normandy, and 
the petty wars in which William was continu- 
ally engaged with his neighbours and vassals. 
Mr. Freeman pleads that as these struggles 
were the school in which William was trained 
for the great conflict that awaited him, and as 
they all serve to illustrate his character, they 
are not irrelevant, but they certainly serve to 
distract attention, and most of his readers, we 
fancy, will desire that they had been confined 
to a more limited space. The utmost that can 
be said, however, is that the introduction of 
this matter has swelled the volame unduly. It 
has not caused the other and more important 
part of the story to be treated with less fulness, 
and it serves to show how thoroughly our 
author has stadied every branch of his subject. 


It is only careful examination which enables 
us properly to understand the great difficulties 
against which any historian of the period 
must have to contend, or to appreciate properly 
the extent of the success which Mr. Freduien 
has achieved. Amid the vague and conflicting 
statements of chroniclers, who had not the 
faintest idea of historic criticism, and whose 
narratives are often nothing more than the 
reflections of their own prejudices, it is very 
hard to find a firm resting-place, and the 
historian is to be commended who honestly 
attempts, irrespective of any views or theories 
of his own, to weave a consistent narrative out 
of the slight and often contradictory materials 
at his command. To this credit our author is 
fairly entitled. He has an intense admiration 
for Harold, but this does not prevent him from 
examining the charges which have been made 
against him in a judicial spirit. He honours 
him as in every sense a true English king ; he 
admires the courage and ability with which he 
guided the affairs of the nation, first as minister 
and afterwards as king, in a period of great 
difficulty ; he resents the injustice that has been 
done to his memory by those who thought to please 
the victors by slandering the vanquished, but he 
does not therefore deny the faults of his hero, 
still less does he underrate the imperial qualities 
of his successful rival. But his great difficulty 
throughout is to extract the truth, and nowhere 
does this appear more clearly than in the 
attempt to discriminate between the truth and 
the falsehood in the accusations directed so 
freely by William and the Normans against 
Harold. The most serious of these charges is 
that of perjury, and of perjury rendered more 
heinous by the fact that the oath of allegiance 
which Harold is alleged to have taken was 
sworn on a chest which, unknown to him, 
had been filled by William with the most 
sacred relics of which Normandy could 
boast. Now, beyond the general statement that 
the oath was taken, and taken in such a form as 
to make Harold’s violation of it an act of special 
guilt, the Norman chroniclers on whose authority 
it rests have no point of agreement. The time, 
the place, the attendant circumstances, the exact 
conditions of the oath are all differently stated. 
Without any consciousness of the injury they 
are inflicting on the fame of their great hero, 
they represent him as extorting, in utter con- 
tempt of the rites of hospitality, an oath of 
fealty from the stranger whom misfortune had 
thrown into his power, and as resorting to a 
contemptible trick in order to clothe any possible 
defection in the future with the guilt of the 
darkest impiety. But when we come to in- 
terrogate them closely as to what Harold really 
promised, the absurdity of some of the replies, 
and the variety of the forms they take, would 
warrant us in refusing them any credence at all. 
One says the transaction took place at Bayeux, 
another at Bonneville, and a third at Rouen. 
Some say that he agreed to marry one of 
William's daughters; the majority add to it 
some pledge that he would acknowledge him as 
the successor of Eadward, and, till his arrival, 
act as his lieutenant ; while others allege that he 
engaged at once to hand over Dover Castle to a 
Norman garrison—anengsgement which, strange 
to say, he is nowhere said to have been called 
on to fulfil or reproached for breaking. 


Had Mr. Freeman been a mere hero-wor- 
shipper he would at once have rejected the tale 
altogether, and found ample justification for 
himself in the contradictions of the witnesses. 
But he is too fair for this, and he frankly con- 
ſesses, that despite all this vagueness that 
hangs about it, the story is not without founda- 
tion ; and for this reason chiefly, that the most 
zealous defenders of Harold have not denied it. 

hen, however, he comes to examine the 
details, he finds ample reason for distrusting 


the specific allegations. Admitting that Harold 
made some promise, what was its exact extent? 
Not certainly that he would surrender Dover, 
or allow the Normans to erect other castles of 
their own. He could not have done this if he 
would, and as William does not appear ever to 
have required it at his hands, we may be sure 
that he never undertook what it would have 
been simply impossible to perform. As to the 
succession, the utmost to which he could have 
pledged himself, was to 2 his influence 
with the Witan to secure ifliam 's election. 
But even this Mr. Freeman shows good reason 
for doubting, and while admitting that some 
engagement must have been the basis of the 
story which appears to have been so generally 
credited, inclines to the belief that it was 
a promise to marry one of William's daughters. 
She would certainly have been a very youthful 
bride, but Statecraft has made many a more 
unequal match. It may have been, too, that 
Harold, who served under the, Norman Duke in 
his Breton War, may have rendered some act 
of homage, but even this does not necessarily 
imply any acknowledgment of him as Eadward’s 
successor. 

The whole question is interesting mainly be- 
cause of the light in which it exhibits the history 
of the period. Here, on a question of the first 
importance, we find ourselves left to pure conjec- 
ture. Mr. Freeman's theory may be perfectly 
true, but the uncertainty which attaches to it, 
and not only to it, but most of the leading events 
of Harold's life, is evident from the fact that 
it is impossible, even to determine the date at 
which he married the widow of the Welch 
Gruffyd, and so far even approximately to fix 
the time at which his visit to the Norman Court 
took place. It is clear, however, that the oath 
was extorted, not voluntarily, and that whatever 
additional terrors were supposed to invest it 
were the result of fraud. It would be tosuppose 
Harold exalted far above the morality, not only 
of his own times, but of statesmen in any time, 
to fancy that he would feel himself bound by an 
obligation contracted under such circumstances. 
William played his game with great dexterity, 
and the strange notions of the day, which unfor- 
tunately are not without their counterpart in 
our own, helped him in his designs. The world 
forgot the treachery of the man who had laid a 
trap for his unfortunate rival, and remembered 
only that it was possible to fix on the latter the 
imputation of perjury. On this point Mr. Free- 
man writes with the spirit of one who is free 
from the influence of mere forms and names and 
sees the essential immorality which lurks beneath 
the superstition that held up Harold as an object 
of peculiar opprobium. 

“The strange thing to our minds is that it does not 
seem to have struck any one that the real sinner against 
the saints was not Harold but William. If the saints 
in glory are couceived as being still capable of personal 
human passions, one would have expected that they 
would look on no insult as so t, so direct, so un- 
pardonable as that of profaning their holy relics to a 
purpose of deliberate fraud. Harold is made to swear, 
then after he has sworn, he is told that he has sworn on 
these awful and wonder-working relics, whose vengeance 
in case of breach of faith, will track bim like that of the 
Erinnyes. Strange to say, the author of so base a de- 
ception is looked on as a pious worshipper, deserving 
the highest favour of every holy person, of whom a bone 
oraf ent of clothing lay within the chest. It is 
the unwitting victim of fraud whom the saints mark out 
for what, in the intercourse of mortals upon earth, would 
be looked on as a somewhat unjust vengeance. The 
reader must judge for himself as 2 he pa of 
the tale. The strongest argument in its vour ia that 
Harold’s alleged perjury seems to have aroused r 
general indignation could have been by a 
mere breach of the common oath of homage. At any 
rate, the question whether such a tale be true or false 
is certainly one which comes much more nearly home 
to the apetegiat of William than to the apologist of 

Mr. Freeman deserves special credit for the 
care he has taken to present, as far as can pos- 
sibly be done, a consistent narrative of Harold's 
brief reign, and indeed of his whole career. 
There is enough still left that is plexing in 
the story of the great Earl Godwin and his 
family—in their sudden alternations of fortune, 
in the relation in which they stood to the other 
2 families, and in the true character and 

aring of particular incidents in their history. 
But at least we have a conception of their posi- 
tion and work which we have not had before. 
The Court of Kadward, with the well-meaning 
but often misguided King at ite head, the 
English monarch without an English heart, who 
was always ready to further views of his 
foreign courtiers, and under whom the way was 
prepared for Norman rule, stands out before us 
in distinct outline. We see the struggle 
between the native and the Norman parties, we 
recognise the genius and force of the great 
Saxon Earl whose merits have raised him to a 
position of supreme power, we understand 


something of the intrigues which are directed | i 


2 him and his; and — it may be that 
Freeman has pourtrayed the whole too 
much in the light of our modern polities, and 


has ascribed to the Saxon leaders too much of 
— OR he has clothed the picture with 
remarkable life and attractiveness. ually 
—s * the account of the scene the 
death- of the Confessor, and of the 
which were taken with such promptitude 
seoure the prize for Harold and for land a 
king from among her own people. To the 
— yf even o — readers all this 
art of our history has been enveloped in a 
ind of mist, which Mr. Freeman bas suc- 


ceeded, at least, in partially dispelling. We 
see now the difficulties with which, from the 
inning, Harold was encom 


passed, mainly as 
the result of the faults of others—how the 
effects of the misconduct of Tostig wrought 
him a — mischief or —— states- 
manship whi ven m taking up 
arms 2 behalf of his brother, while it made 
him a powerful enemy, failed to conciliate the 
hearty support of the North)—how the Northern 
earls, though unable to resist his election, 
thwarted him by their coldness, jealousy, and 
secret eee new, from the first day of 
his reign, he had to contend against an internal 
opposition which was one great cause of the suo- 
cess of the foreign invader. How that conflict 
was waged, we must look at in another article. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Scenes and Incidents in the Life of the Apostle 
Paul ; viewed as illustrating the Nature and Influence 
of the Christian Religion. By Atsert Baunes, 
(London: Edward Knight.) This work is not a bio- 
graphy. It is a series of sermons on the character and 
career of the Apostle Paul, in which free use has been 
made of the labours of Messrs. Conybeare and Howson. 
The design of the volume is indicated, perhaps, with 
sufficient clearness, by its title. It is intended to illus- 
trate some of the doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
and the nature of ite influence in its first contact with 
the world, from the example of the most illustrious of 
the agents employed in its propagation. No fresh light 
is thrown upon any facts in the personal history of Paul, 
and there is no pretension to scholarship or originality. 
Mr. Barnes is contented to pursue the same practical 
course which he has adopted in all his previous exposi- 
tions. For instance, in the fifth chapter, which is 
entitled, Residence of Paul in Arabia,” we have three 
pages in which the special subject is treated, and the 
other twenty pages are devoted to the discussion of the 
professions or callings open before men, and the prin- 
ciples on which a choice should be made. The tone of 
the volume is as earnest and orthodox as that of any of 
the other works of this writer, and the 
book will be read by those who consult his commen- 
taries. The portrait of the author, which serves asa 
frontispiece, is thus spoken of by Mr. Barnes, “ It is 
decidedly the best likeness in my judgment, and in that 
of my family, that has ever been taken of me.” 


The Beggynhof; or, the City of the Single. By the 
Author of “ Gheel; or, the City of the Simple.” 
(London: Chapman and Hall.) This little book is 
a contribution to our convent literature. It brings 
before us a peculiar class of conventual institutions, con- 
fined entirely to the land that gave it birth, and little 
known beyondits borders. The Beggynhof of Flanders 
aims rather at the practical usefulness than the 
spiritual elevation of its members; instead of austerities 
aod macerations to excite their spiritual ambition, it 
modestly places before them unostentatious self-denial 
and productive exertion. It simply proposes to them 
to become the loving children and faithful servants of 
God, striving to do their appointed work actively, 
earnestly, and nobly, instead of laring them to that 
„ mystic marriage” which constitutes them the brides 
olf Christ,” and of inviting them to pass their lives in 
the visionary regions of religious reverie. It approaches 
very nearly the ideal that has been formed of à possible, 
but as yet unrealised, conventaal rule. The Beguinage 
is not a convent. It only professes to be a “ Congréga- 
“tion Séculiére,” though under religious rule and 
guidance. Nevertheless, it is a village of free inhabi- 
tants, for none are bound to remain within the society, 
and intercourse with friends and relatives of either sex 
is in po way prohibited. It is a town within a town. 
It stands within its own walls, and is shut in at night 
by its own gates, which stand open all day. Its strikingly 
neat and dapper little dwellings are surrounded each by 
its own fenced flower-garden, and in the midst is their 


by the most exquisite neatness and shining cleanliness. 
The stranger need not to be told it is the habitation of 
women; but it is that of women retreating, 
not from communication with the world, but from its 
noise and turmoil, frivolity and emptiness, that they 
may pass their lives in rational occupations and good 
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“‘guppression of the conventual system was also, I 
** think, very far from a benefit to women or to the world. 
“Tt would be impossible to conceive any institution 
% more needed than one which would furnish a shelter 
“for the many women, who, from ‘poverty, domestic 
“unhappiness, or other causes, find themselves cast 
* alone and unprotected into the battle of life, which 
“would secure them from the temptations of vice 
“and the extremities of suffering, and would convert 
“them into agents of active,’organised, and intelligent 
“charity. . . Such an institution would largely 
* the difficalty of providing labour and means of 
* for single women, which is in our own day 
* one of the most pressing, one of the most appalling, of 
social problems. Most unhappily for mankind this 
“noble conception was, from the first, perverted. Iusti- 
“tations that might have had an incalculable philan- 
“‘thropic value, A upon the principle of 
* which u the sacrifice, not the promotion, 
“of earthly happiness its aim, and binding vows prodaced 
“much misery, and not a little vice. The convent 
* became the 7 prison of the daughter whom a 
“father was to endow, or of young girls who, 
“ander the impulse of a transient enthusiasm, or of a 
„ teansient sorrow, took a step which they never could 


„ most beneficially employed. Still it is very doubtfal 
“ whether, even in the most degraded period, the con- 


—— 
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Holy Grail type,and may be expected to appear 


publish to-day “ The 
; ® Metrical Transla- 


r of St. Andrew’s, 


ogland ; its Principles and 

Legitimate 6. 

Mr. Dutton Cook, the theatrical critic and novelist, 
a volame of studies, entitled, Art 

» which will constitute a history of Eug - 

the time of the Stuarts to the present 


„Nr. Macgregor, whose most recent ex- 
. canoe have had Palestine 


in handwriting, the 
The results will 
together with the fac-similes 
of Junins’s Letters to Woodfall 
ville.— The Academy. 
Stoughton’s announcements o 


. . -reading season include the 
following :—“‘ Ecclesia : or, Church Problems Con- 
sidered by Various Writers.” Edited by H. R. 
D.D., President of Cheshunt College. 
y 


Years By E. D. 


J 
ot 1 Homiletio Analysis of the New Tes- 
* Eooe Deus,” Ko., &. “The Prophecies of our 
Lord and His Apostles.” By W. Hoffmann, D. D., 
chaplain in ordinary to the King of Prussia. 
Priest and Nun.” „The Education of the 
Heart. Woman's best Work.’ By Mrs. Ellis, 
author of “The Women of England.” The Ecole- 
siaatioal History of England.” By Rev. John 


Stoughton, D.D. Vols. 3 and 4. 

the W s:” Illustrative of their Character and 
Personal „ By Rev. J. B. Wakeley. Leo- 
tures on the First and Second E of Peter.” 


By the Rey, Jobn Lillie, D.D. “The Heri of 
By T. 8, Childs, 


Peage: or, Christ our Life,’ 


„types, will also be briefly considered. With respect 


Mira, near Venice, and given to Mr. Matthew 


stood to be the legal advisers of Lady Byron have 


Joseph Parker, D.D., author of 


“ Anecdotes of 


D.D. “The Daily Prayer-book for the use of 
Families.” A new edition, containing prayers for 
six weeks. By the Revs. Thomas Binney, R. W. 
Dale, or „Vaughan, Dr. Stoughton, Henry 
Allon, and J. C. Harrison. “The World of Anec- 
dote: an Accumulation of Facts, Incidents, and 
Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, from 
Books and Times, Recent and Remote.” By Edwin 
Paxton Hood. “Pictorial Scenes from the Pil- 
m’s Progress.” A series of drawings by Olande 
guier Conder, with descriptive letterpress. The 
fourth volume of “The Palpit Analyst.” “A 
Memoir of the Rev. Daniel James Draper; with 
notices of Methodism in Australasia, and chapters 
on the ines, Education, Ko. By the Rev. J. 
C. Symons. St. Mark’s Gospel.” A new trans- 
lation, with notes and practical lessons. By Pro- 
fessor J. H. Godwin, New College. Janet and 
the Bairns,” an Emigrant Story. And the follow- 
ing new books for the Young :—* Old Merry’s 
Annual for 1870.” “Old Merry’s Travels on the 
Continent.” Profusely Ilinstrgted. “ Reconciled ; 
or, the Story of Hawthorn Hall.” By Edwin 
Hodder, author of “ Tossed on the Waves.” The 
Janior Olerk,” Ko. “ Pits and Farnaces; or, Life 
in the Black Country.” By Mrs. Alfred Payne, 
author of “ Village Science,” 40. With illustrations, 
“Tales of Old Ocean.” By Lieutenant O. R. Low, 
late of H.M. Indian Navy, author of “ Journey- 
ings in Mesopotamia,” “ Memoirs of Distinguished 
Indian Officers.” With illustrations. Adrift ina 
Boat.” By W. H. G. Kingston, author of“ Washed 
Ashore,” “ Peter the Whaler,” True Blue, &o. 
Wich illustrations. 


A New Worx sr Ma. Darwix.—We have just 
learned that Mr. Darwin is @ new work, 
in which the main arrived at in his 


younger naturalisie throughout Europe, will be 
applied to man. The work, to be published next 
year, will consist of three 1. The Descent 
of Man”; 2. “On Selection”; and 3. “On 
Expressions of the Emotions.” In the first of these 
the evidence will be mainly drawn from a com- 
parison of the structure of man with that of the 
lower animals, and from the facts of embryology ; 
the more general arguments from the laws of 
geographical distribation, and of geographical suoc- 
cession being here inapplicable. The difficult ques- 
tion of the gradual development of the characteristio 
moral aod intellectual attributes of man from lower 


to the races or so-called species of man, Mr. Darwin 
has been led to the conclusion that sexual selection 
bas played an important part. This principle 
depends, on the one band, on the rivalry between 
males of the same species for the possession of the 


“ Origin of Species,” and accepted by most of the perty 


female; and, on the other, on the choice by the 
females of the more attractive males —oombinod in 
each case with the transmission to the offspring of 
the characters of the more successful individaals of 
either sex. This part of the work will be illustrated 
by copious details. In the supplementary discussion 
on the expression of emotions by man through 
muscular movements of the face and limbs, three 
questions will come under notice. (a) How far is 
man endowed with muscles solely for the purpose 
of expressing emotion; (4) how far the same ex- 
pressions prevail among the different races of mao ; 
and (e) in what manner the various animals exhibit | 
their emotions.— The Academy. 

Tue Byron Conrroversy.—In the Academy, Mr. 
Marray’s new literary review, appears a letter 
which is thus mentioned :—The following document 
is printed as a contribution to literary history. It 
was drawn up by Lord Byron in August, 1817, 
while Mr. Hobhouse was staying with him at La 


G Lewis for circulation among friends in Eng- 
land. Te was found amongst Mr. Lewis's papers 
after his death, and is now in the possession of Mr. 
Murray. The document speaks for itself sufficiently 
to need no comment : 


It has been intimated to me that the persons under- 


declared “ their lips to be sealed up” on the cause of 
the separation between her aud myself. If their lips 
are sealed up, they are not sealed up by me, and the 
greatest favour they can confer upon me will be to open 
them. From the first hour in which I was apprised of 
the intentions of the Noel family to the last communica- 
tion between Lady Byron and myself in the character 
of wife and husband (a period of some months) I called 
repeatedly and in vain for a statement of their or her 
charges, and it was chiefly in consequence of Lady 
Byrou’s claiming—in a letter still existing—a promise 
on my part to cousent toa tion, if such was really 
her wish, that I consented at all; this claim, and the 
exasperating and the inexpiable manner in which their 
object was pursued, which rendered it next to an impos- 
sibility that two persons so divided could ever be re- 
united, induced me reluctantly then, and repentantly 
still, to sign the deed, which I shall be happy—most 
happy—to canoel, and go before — tribunal which may 
discuss the business in the most public manner. 

Mr. Hobbouse made this proposition on my part, vis., 
to abrogate all prior intentions, and to go into court, the 
very day before the separation was signed, and it was 
declined by the other party, as also the publication of 
the correspondence during the previous discussion. 
Those propositions I beg here to repeat, and to call upon 
her and hers to say their worst pledging myself to 
meet their allegations, whatever they may be, and only 
too happy to be informed at last of their real nature, 


(Sigued) Bruox. 
Aug. 9, 1817. 
P,8.—I have been, and am now, utterly ignorant of 


Zanzibar in a month.” 


aware for what they have been kept back—un.« 
less it was to sanction the most infamous calumnies by 
silence. (Signed) Byron. 

La Mira, near Venice. 

There also appears a letter from Mr. J. Marray 
with reference to the destruction of Byron’s auto- 
biography. It states that the writer was an eye- 
witness to the burning of the work in the drawing- 
room of 50, Albemarle-street, and that the following 
persons were also nt :—Mr. Hobhouse, as 
executor and friend of Lord Byron; Colonel Doyle, 
as a friend of Lady Byron (who actually had offered 
2,0001. for the MSS., which she did not pay); Mr. 
Wilmot Horton, as friend of the Hon. Mrs. Leigh ; 
Mr. Murray's father; and Mr. Moore, who alone for 
some time opposed the destruction. 


Miscellaneous. 


Femats Municrpat Vorers.—About 300 female 
voters are now on the registrar of municipal voters 
at Liocoln. At Stamford the number of female 
municipal voters for the ensuing year will be 150. 
At East Retford, out of 514 municipal voters for 
1869-70, 60 will be women. At Norwich the 
municipal register for 1869-70 will comprise upwards 
of 10,000 names, and about 1,300 of the voters will 
be women. 

Tue Lasovrers’ Dwetines Act.—The Maryle- 
bone Vestry have, under the provisions of the Artisans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, ordered some houses 
in York-court, Paddington-street, of which Lord 
Portman is the freeholder, to be pulled down. On 


question was raised as to how far, under the Act, 
lessees for a period of but twenty-one years were 
excepted from the liabilities of owners. After some 
discussion, the vestry refused to forego their powers 
in ing the Act in force. 

mg. Livinestone.—Sir Roderick Murchison, in 
a letter to the Times, said that the statement pub- 
lished last week respecting the arrival of Dr. Living- 
stone on the eastern shore of the Lake Tanganyika 
is only one of the many rumours regarding the great 
traveller which have from time to time been brought 
to Zanzibar. Sir Roderick says he has received two 
letters from Commodore Heath, of the East African 
Station, and from Dr. Kirk, the British political 
agent at Zanzibar, both dated the 3lst of August, 
stating that the white man” had been seen at Ujiji, 
on the Lake Tanganyika. “If the news rests upon a 
true foundation,” Sir Roderick adds, our suspense 
will soon be relieved, for the same letter informs me 
that s caravan from Ujiji was expected to reach 
Lhe Cape mail, which has 
just arrived, says that there is no news of Dr. Living- 
stone. 
Mr. A. Intrsewortn, M.P., addressed his con- 
stituents on Monday night, in the Town Hall at 
Knaresborough, and received a cordial welcome from 
the crowded assembly. The honourable gentleman 
dealt with the various topics of last session; and 
gave his personal impressions of the leading members 
of both Houses, remarking on the beneficial change 
in the House of Commons consequent on the 
passing of the Reform Act. Healso spoke on the sub- 
jects that would come up next session. The ballot, he 
believed, would engage the attention of Government ; 
and he looked for ite adoption. On the great ques- 
tion of the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland he believed that it would be solved so as to 
do justice to the latter, while no injustice would 
be dealt out to the former. As to the reciprocity 
ery, he feared from it no injury to our free-trade 
principles; but, at the same time, he considered 
that when we went to France for a renewal of 
the treaty, we might reasonably ask for a reduction of 
their duties in the way of reciprocity. A cordial 
vote of confidence in Mr. Illingworth was passed by 
the assembly. 

Tae Lorp Mayor Exect.—The career of Mr. 
Alderman Besley has been one of straightforwardness 
and industry. He was born in Exeter in 1800, and 
began his business in lifein his father’s shop, where, 
as an apprentice, he was initiated into “the art and 
mystery of printing. After a time, however, feel- 
ing that his energies might be turned to better 
account in a wider field, he came to London, and in 
the year 1820 he joined the firm of Messrs. Thoro- 

„ type-founders, in Fann-street. Here his 
enterprise and business capacity soon became 
apparent, and he applied himself to the extension of 
the firm’s connections with marked effect. Various 
new styles of type were introduced by him, and the 
foundry increased in reputation, so that when Mr. 
Thorogood retired, Mr. Besley stood at the head of a 
large and flourishing concern. In 1852 he com- 
menoed his connection with the Corporation, being 
in that year returned as one of the representatives 
of the Ward of Aldersgate in the Court of Com- 
mon Qoancil, where — was distinguished by 
the sound sense and praotioal wisdom he brought to 
bear upon the various matters discussed. Nino 
years later, Sir Peter Laurie, the alderman of the 
ward, died, and so favourable an impression had Mr. 
Besley created, that nearly every elector gigned the 
requisition to him to become a candidate for the 
vacant gown. He accepted the invitation, and was 
returned without opposition. In 1854-6 he filled 
tho office of Sheriff, his colleague being Mr. Alder. 


what Jescription her allegations or whatever 


name they may have agsumed, are; and am ag little 


man Dakin, Mr. Alderman Besley is a man of 
considerable ability and shrewdness, His speeches 
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are generally brief and pointed, with a dash of 
humour which is none the less effective from being 
associated with a slight degree of provincialism. At 
various times the Alderman has taken an active 
part in several important social and political move- 
mente, in which he has had for his colleagues some 
of the most eminent men of the day.—The City 
Press. 

Tae Excavations at Jervsatem.—The third 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fand, just published, contains an account of dis- 
coveries as important as any that have yet been made. 
Having thoroughly examined the old Haram wall at 
the south-west and south-east angle, Lieutenant 
Warren has been exploring the north-east angle. 
Here he finds the old wall—that portion of it below 
the ground—continued beyond the apparent line of 
division above ground ; the Pool of Bethesda, which 
he had already ascertained to bea real reservoir, 
concreted and plastered at bottom, has an overflow 
through a very remarkable chamber made of wrought 
stones inside the wall; the stones are out similarly 
to those at the south-east angle, but not, apparently, 
so carefully : characters were found on them, copied, 
sent home, and examined. They are pronounced to 
be similar to those previously read by Mr. Deutsch, 
Phoenician, But the shaft has yielded other and 
perhaps more important results. On reaching the 
rock, which was 110 feet below the surface of the 
ground, it was found to be sloping down at an angle 
of 3 in 10. A valley, therefore, previously suspected 
by some, the lowest point of which has not yet been 
reached, runs across this corner of the Haram area. 
And the platform of the Dome of the Rock is at least 
165 feet above one part of the valley in the northern 
part of the Haram area. Among other results which 
might be mentioned we may name, therefore, this. 
The Haram area, on one part of which once stood the 
Temple, may now be to the lid of a box, of 
which the walls are the sides. Its corners are re- 
spectively the S. W., about 120 fl., the S. E., about 
100 ft., the N. E., about 180ft. above the rock. At 
the south-east corner are substructures, long since 
known, called Solomon’s stables.” Are there none 
at the other angles, and, if so, of what kind are they? 
All questions relating to the inside of the Haram area, 
must however, be postponed till permission can be 
obtained to dig there. Lieutenant Warren and all 
his party bave been obliged to retire to the Lebanon 
to reoruit their health. They return, it is expected, 
at the end of this month, when it is to be hoped that 
the requisite fands will be in the hands of the com- 
mittee, at their office, 9, Pall-mall East, to carry out 
the work of excavation, which now approaches com- 
pletion. 
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Gleanings. 


— — 

An affected singer at the Dublin Theatre was told 
ay © Wig Se pony gee Oe from behind his 
nose, and sing like people. 

An Irishman, visiting a churobyard with a friend, 
pointing to a shady, quiet nook, said, “ This is the 
spot where I intend being laid, if I’m spared.” 

Some photographs now selling in the streets of 
Paris as the likeness of Kinck, senior, turn out to be 
the portrait of the illustrious Hungarian Deak ! 

An extraordinary number of counterfeit sixpenny 
pieces are in circulation in London at the present 
time, and the public wonld do well to be on their 
guard in taking small change. 

A clergyman having been recently appointed to 
some parochial office, the guardians wrote to him to 
know what were bis religious opinions—whether be 
inclined to the High Church or the Low Church. 
The reverend gentleman wrote in reply, that he was 
just a little elevated. 

A lady thought it would ldok interesting to faint 
away at a party, when one of the company began 
bathing her temples and head with vinegar, 5 — 
which she suddenly started up and exclaimed, “ For 
heaven’s sake put nothing on that will change the 
colour of my hair!” 

An Apvertisine STRATAORR.—In a Chicago news- 
paper the third page has for a long time been a 
blank, with the following inscription at the botton 
of it :—“ This space is sold to Messrs. Brenan and 
Co., but their business is so prosperous that they 
have no longer any need of advertising.” 

An ILLustaiovs Descent.—A Paris paper says— 
One of our principal gentlemen jockeys had among 
his ancestors a tradesman whose last cravat was the 
Newgate knot. While they were talking of him the 
other day at the clab, some one said, 1 you 
that he is descended from one of the highést families 
in England.” Tes, was the reply, “so high that 
their feet did not touch the ground.’ 

A Mopet Vorer.—Sir Edward Watkin, Liberal 
candidate for East Cheshire, in the course ofa s h 
the other day, said he had met a friend who had can- 
vassed a voter. This man said, I am a Liberal if 
Iam anything. In religion I think Iam a Charch- 
man if I am anything; but the fact is, I paint 
Egerton’s gates, and as you have not so much gates 
to paint as Egerton, I think I shall vote for the 
Tories.“ 

Curious BLunpDER.—The address of the Mayor of 
Cork to the Lord-Lieutenant on his recent visit to 
that city has, by some accident, being copied into a 
local journal as the address of the ladies of Cork; 
and this mistake is the more to be regretted as the 
following passage figures conspicuously in that doou- 
ment —“ Nature hag done much for us, but man 
almost nothing.” 

Hu Paorpen Pracz,—Judge Dowling, of New 


York, thus dealt with a case of wife-beating— How 
came your husband to beat you?” ‘“ Underneath 
where we live there is a little danoe-house. I was 
told my husband was there, and I took a woman 
with me, and we went and looked in. My husband 
saw me and soon came up to our own room, when 
he beat me and smashed the furniture.” It was 
not a proper place for her to go,” spoke up the hus- 
band. It was a place for you, I suppose? 
suggested the judge. “ Any place is proper for men.” 
„Do you really think so?” Tes, sir.“ Well, then, 
I'll send you to the penitentiary for three months.” 


Births, Marringes, and Beaths. 


SAVILLE.—Maroh 6, at Huahine, South Seas, the wife of 
the Rev. A. T. Saville, of a daughter. 

HOWDEN.—Jualy 28, at Burwood, New South Wales, the 
wife of the Rev. G. G. Howden, of a son. ' 

RITCHI 4. — October 6, at Ivy Cottage, Ballard’s-lane, 
Finchley, Mrs. J. Ewing Ritchie, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


LEGGE—CRUICKSHANK.—Jaly 20, at Brompton Cottage, 
Cochrane-street, Brighton, Victoria, by the Rev. A Gosman , 
St. Kilda, the Rev. John „MX. of the Con 
tional Church, Brighton, to bina, daughter of th e late 
Ro bert Cruickshank, Esq., dyer, Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 

SNOWDON—BINNS.—Ooctober 2, at the Baptist Chepel, 
Skipton, by the Rev. N. Walton, Mr. Wm. Snowden to Miss 
Elizabeth Binns, both of Ouwling. , 

WALKER—GLEDGILL.—October 2, at the New Oburch, 
Square-road. Halifax, by the Rev. C. Illingworth, Mr. Wm. 
Walker to Mies Lydia Gledhill, both of Halifax. 

PERRY—CORNELL —Ooctober 5, at the Con tional 
Church, Bishops Stortford, by the Rev. William Cuthbert- 
son, B. A., George W. Perry, of Widdington Hall, to Maria, 
14 of the late Thomas Cornell, of Tye-green, 


am. Essex. 
TWILLY—RICH ARDSON.—Ootober 6, at London-road Free 
Church. Leicester. by the Rev. J. P. Allen, M. A., Mr. James 


William Makin to Mary Hill, second daughter of Robert 
Moncrieff, Charch street, St. Helen's, Lancashire. 
MORRISON—JANTZEN. - October 7, at the Oongregational 
Church, Blackheath, by the Rev. J. Beazley, O Morrison, 
Eeq., of Biackheath, to Johanna Jaliana Justina, daughter 
of the late Captain O. A. Jantzn, of Dantzig, Prussia, 
BLIGH—DIXON.—October 7, at the Con tional Charch, 
, Eesex, by the Rev. G. B. Ryley, John, son of 5 
». Upper Norwood, Surrey, to Mary, daughter of 


the late O. Dixon, Neg., Braintree, x 


PIDDUCK—FURNIVAL.—October 7, at the Hope Chapel, 
Hanley, by the Rev. D. Horoe, B. A., Henry D. Pidduck, son 
of Henry Pidduck, daughter of W. 


to Louisa, 

Farnival, Req, both o Hanley. 

AIKEN—WALLINGTON,—October 9, at Barnsbury Chapel, 
Islington, by the Rev, William Jeyes Styles, William 
Alexander Aiken, of Pinner’s-court, Old Broad street, and 
Lower Clapton, to Amy, eldest daughter of William 
Blackall Wallington, Reg., L. H. M. C. S., of Stoke New- 
ington. 

ATKINSON—ENGLAND.—Ooctober 12, at the Free Church, 
Bittingbourn e, Kent, by the Rev. H. G. Parrish, B. A., 
brother-in-law of the bride, Edwin Senior Atkinson, to 
Harriet, daughter of Francis Bagland, EA., all of Koott- 


ingley. 
BA KN ARD—GEORGE.—October 12, at Salter’s Hall Chapel, 
by the Rev. C. H. 8 eon, assisted by the Rev. Jesse 
obvon, the Rev. John Heskins Barnard, of Highyate, to 
Barah, only daughter of the late James George, „ of 


Islington. 
DEATHS. 


CLUNIE.—August 4, at 78, Dawson-street, Ballarat, Victoria, 
aged two years, Priscilla Ann, the beloved child of John 
Clunie and Esther McMichael. 

FLETCHER, —September 21, at Bicester, suddenly, Eliz abeth 
Fletcher, the beloved sister of the Rev. R. Fletcher, 
Horneey-rise, aged sixty-eixht. 

COBBETT. —October 4, at Bourton-on-the- Water, Mr. Thomas 
Cobbett, aged sixty-four, for many years a much-respected 
inhabitant of this village. 

CRELLIN.—October 6, Philip Crellin, Eeq.. of 11, King 
Edward’s-road, Hackney, aged seventy-six. Friends are re- 
quested to accept this intimation. 

WUODWARK.—October 6, suddenly, at his residence, Church 
Hatch, Christchurch, Hants, the Rev. John Woodwark, in 
his seventy-fourth year. 

WALEER.—October 6, at West Smethwick, Birmingham. 
aged eight months, William Henry Paton, the beloved child 
of the Rev. W. Walker and Martha Jubb. 

BELSBY.—October 10, Mary Fiint Belsey, the youngest and 
much-beloved daughter of Mr. Isaac Belsey, of Rochester, 
and | age yy of the late Rev. Thomas Fliat, of Wey- 
mouth. Her end was peace. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 82 
for the week ending Wednesaay, Oct. 6. 


I8S0E DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .... £38,626,560 — — Debt 411,018. 100 


or Securities .. 3,984,900 
Gold Com & Bullion 18,626,560 
£33,626, 500 &3 3,626,560 
* BANKING ——.— 
roprietors Capital 14, 588. 000 ernment Securi- 
bee eee 8,066,928 ties (inc. dead 
Public Deposit... 8,971,060) weight annuity) 215,211,953 
Other Deposits .... 19,642,125) Other Securities .. 16,377,534 
Seven Day and other Notes 9,361,090 
„„ 568.823 Gold & Bilver Coin 851,368 
£41,801,94 £41, 801,945 
Oct. 7, 1869, Gro. Forses, Chief Oashier. 
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Hotltowav's Pitts.—Counset anp Comrort.—A disordered 
stomach throws the whole system out of gear, and renders us 
unfitted both for work and amusement. A few doses of these 
strengthening and purifying Pills, taken according to the 
accompanying directions, will, however, s ily restore order 
and re-enable the stomach to di its food without 
difficalty, These excellent Pills are suitable alike for the peer 
as the peasant, the soldier, and the sailor and particularly 
for home and foreign climates, Holloway's Piils are very 
useful ia checking feverish attacks, bilious complaints, and 
inflammation, They have also made the most signal cures in 
cases of dropsy and disease of the kidneys, heart, and lungs, 
when the sufferers seemed past the aid of medicine. 


— 
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OORN EXCHANGE, Lon, Monday, Oot. 11. 
| We had only a moderate supply of new English wheat for 


| to-dey’s market; but the demand being inactive, it met 6 


Wm Toi to Mise Eliza * 
MARKIN—MONCRIEFF.—October at the Independent — 
Chapel, St. Helen's, by the Rev. K. Ward, Edward 


slow sale at barel the prices of Monday last. Inferior sam- 
ples sold at a decline ls, per qr. There were liberal arrival 


change in value. Barley of fine quality was steady other 
descriptions were rather lower in . The of oats 
op very iar, ene importers had to submit to a farther de- 
cline of 6d. to Is. qr. from the quotations of Monday last 
for new oats. Indian corn was without change. Arrivals at 
the ports of call have increased during the week. Cargoes of 
wheat have given way ls. per qr. Maize is steady in value, 
CURRENT PRIOBSS, 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
* . . „ 8. 
Eee and Kent, Pras— 
red, old ** 5 * * „ 39 to 41 
88 * „ „„ * 2 2 
ee, le 3 4 
F red „ 40 & 
hite oe 
9 „ u 85 
Bartay— 
English malting ** 
Distilling 1.1, 0 * 
s n * 
Foreign J ee 2 — 
tr 8 — — 
„„ ce te 4% 6B 
Chevalier 0 . » we 
Brown * * * 16 20 
Beans— 
Ticks > * * 
Harrow .. „ 42 4 Townmade,.. „ 40 47 
Small * * . — au» Ooantry Marks * 35 $6 
Egyptian ««. «. 38 40! Norfolk & Suffolk S31 8&8 
BREAD. —Lowpow, Saturday, Oct. 9.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from TId. to Id.; house- 


hold ditto, 6d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, Oct. 11. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
in 2 


and 
a quiet 


amounted to 10,491 head. In the corresponding week 
. men te 
the demand for all kinds of stook 


Se. and 24. to 5a. 4d. The best eh 
not make more than 4s, 10d. to 8 81 
Leicestershire, and Northamptonshi 
1,800 shorthorn«, d; from other parts of England, 190 
various breeds ; from Sootland, 11 Scots and cros+es ; 
Ireland, 200 head. Owing to 
the market was scantily suppli 
cumstance mast be attributed the 
as the demand was by no means 
balf-breds sold at 5s, 4d. to Se, 6d. per Ide. 
short supply and fair demand for calves at 
pigs there was a steady inquiry at previous prices, 
Per gibs, to sink the Offai. 


. Prime Southdown 5 
geoond quality . Lambs... 0 
Prime So te, 0. 
Joarse inf. sheep 
Second quality 

Pr. coarse woolled 


Quarter-old store pigs, 22s. to 26s. each. 


SMITHFIELD MBAT MARKET, Monday, Oot. 11. 
Fair supplies of meat are on sale. The trade was 
our quotations. The import into London last week consisted 
of from Hamburg. 8 packages 


T 
Mat, de - 2 


Per 8ibs, by the carcase, 


. 


8 
‘4 
5 
8 
‘4 
5 


Inf. muttom .. 
Middling dittec 

; Prime ditte 
Dc. small de.. . : ; 
Large pork. . 


‘4 

PROVISIONE, Monday, October 11. — The arrivals 
week from Ireland were 8,004 frkine batter, and 1.818 
bacon, and from foreign ports, 24,388 packages butter, 
1,492 bales bacon. irish batter was bat moderately dealt 
last week, the high prices asked checking busiaess. 
generally met a fair sale, best Dutch advanced 13ss,, 180. 
bacon there was a further decline of 2s. on Irish and 4. on 
Hamburg meat, at the decline there was more business trans- 
acted at the close of the week. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, October 11.—Our 
market bas been Grm during the week, with a steady 
demand for fine and average qualities at the late rates, 
inferior grades of at fair prices. The conti 
markets continue very firm, and the bulk of the of the 
new growth so far seems to have been absorbed 
consumption, the exports to 
tively insignificant. New York advices to 
no change in the market, which remains 
and old hops. Mid and East Kent, 61. 10s., 


Wealde, 41. 10s., 64. 5s,, to Ol, Lbs. ; 


BFE 8 
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hops last 
bales from Antwerp, 75 Calais, 58 
Rotterdam, 30 Montreal, 2 Konigsburg, aud 
POTATOES, — Borovon 4p Spitatvisios.—Monday, 
Oct. 11.—These markets are fairly supplied with 
Only a moderate business has been , at about late rates, 
of 2233 bags from 


The import into London last week 
Antwerp, 184 sacks Dunkirk, 8 bags lo sacks Hambarg, 4 
Harlingen, 4 baskets 2 bags Rotterdam. Suglish Shaws, 


to Tos. per toa; English Kegent-, 70s. to 05s. per ton; French, 


60s. to 65s. per ton. 
SEED, Monday, Oct. 11.—Englith cloverseed comes 


out 
slowly, and Were not quotably for any desori 
tion. — 12 — unaltered in value. Mustardseed 

fully former for good conditioned samples. W 
tares were er to buy, and taken in slowly; some imports 
of foreign have taken place, and these were at 4, to 68. 
per qr. New canaryseed brought former rates, New Dutch 
hem pee d is now on sale at 46s. for good qualities, 


WOOL, Monday, Oct. 11.—The market generally remains 
dull, at almost nominal prices, the only feature being a 
moderate 1 for lustres; aod altho wool is in many 
cases firmly held, prices are scarcely so steady as last week, 
We do not alter quotations, however. 


OIL, Monday, Oct. 11.—Linseed oil is quiet, and a down; 
ward tendency is noticed in oes, Rape oil has been in 
limited request, at late rates. ut has commanded fair 
attention. Otherwise the market has een quiet. Petroleum 
has been steady. Turpentine has been ve, 


TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 11,—The market is quiet, on easier 
2 Rony on the spot, 40s. bd. per owt, Town tallow, 
6. ne a 


grup . . en . K 
Hartley ie 0, e e fe; W 


lgat day, 4; ships at 
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2 bertisements. 


RON POLYTECHNIC.—New and Popu- 
lar 


* Peculiar 
High, Low, 


MUSIOAL and MIMETIO ENTERTAINMENT on 


of the Period; or, Sketches Life in 


No Society. at 4 and 9. 


ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 


770 Ohildren, 
HOME, at 


REEDHAM, near CROYDON. 
from 1 to 15 years of age, are now in this 
cost of about £22 per head per annum. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are £2,200, to moet an ex- 
of £6,000. 


A debt of £1,100 on the 
to meet current 
benefits of this 

DONATIONS and IN 
TIONS are very earnestly 


and of 000 borrowed 
— Ir 
ty. 


CREASED ANNUAL SUBSORIP- 
solicited. 


generous donor of £1,000 to several charities 


extend his liberality to this! 


to be addressed to Mr. G. Stanocliff, 


All communications 
at the Office, 10, Poultry, I. O. 


NION of BRITISH and FOREIGN 


pling 


CHRISTIANS. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
to be held 


of the 
DERBY. 


JAMES DA 
HERMANN SCHMETTAU, For. Ses. 


WANTED in a TEA and GROCERY 
ESTA 


man. A 
—Apply to Samuel Baines, 


BLIBHM 


of decided religious 


LANSDOWN E HOUSE, LONDON-ROAD, 
LEICESTER. 
EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIBS. 


Compocrzap sy Taz MISSE3 MIALL. 


The above 


Referenoes 


branches of education are t ught exclusively by 
* education 
direction of P.incipals and a com- 


to parenté of pupils, and others, if required. 


—Holt House, 


PROFESSOR TODHUNTER, of CHES- 
HUNT OOLLEGE, RECEIVES «a small number of 


them for the 


future life. 
are new, and have been built for the purpose. 


n inclusive, on application. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, near LEICESTER. 


Mr. LIN RECEIVES PUPILS at his : 
cotekitened — His have the advan of temas 


i 


F 


and care. 
Pupils 


155 
12 
s 


| 


# 
1 


1 


Referees: — Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D. D., London; Rev. James 
Spence, D. D., Lon on; Rev. Andrew Reed, B. A., St. 
Leonard’s; John Oroealey, Ed., J. F., Halifax; Henry Lee, 
Eaq., J. F., " 
on application 


to 
JAMES CROMPTON, Principal, 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, STROUD, @LOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals, 
vernesses. 


The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 


THIRD TERM COMMENCED SEPTEMBER 283. 


Terms and reference on application. 


ESSRS. JOHN BATH and CO., PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS, 40, King William-street, London 


Bridge, E. O. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, un- 
forfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable, issu 
the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANOE COMPANY (establish 
1848), 62, Ludgate-hill, London, B. C.; branch office, 7, King- 
street, St. James 's. 


to, hesitate or decline 
that, in the event of inability or unwil- 
t of their premi the assurance 
To this class of 2E lio the system 


the same pro- 
assured as the number of pre- 


the whole ber 
— — — 0 number originally 


Besides this im portant advantage, policy will es y 
state what sum can at any time be wi wn on the - 
tinuance of the assurance. 

The assured will thus always have the on 
either an ascertained 


—_—_-- = 


Creditors assuring the lives of debtors will appreciate this 
feature as one greatly protective of their interests, and it will 
likewise commend itself to bankers, capitalists, and others 
who are in the habit of making advances collaterally secured 
by life policies, as they can at any time learn, by mere inspeoc- 
tion, the exact value, either immediate or reversionary, of a 
policy of this description. 


The Prudential Assurance Company 
£220,000 a year, ite position is unquestionable, and it obtains 
the largest amount of new business of any office in the 


Special te Wanted. 
9 1 HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 
Branch Odice :—59, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Brassey -» Great rect, Westminster, 
Thomas — Hava Eeq., Finsbury and Woodford, 
Thomas Lambert, Eeq., Short-street, beth. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Thomas Horatio Harris, Ed., Finsbury 
Woodford. 
Alfred T. Bowser, e 11. Che House, 11 
Philip Crellin, jun +» 11, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 
James > Eeq., ottingham. 
J. Ebenezer Saunders, „F..., Pinsbury-cirous 
Edward Swift Stillwell, Lg., 25, Barbican. 
John Carvell Williams, Reg., 2, Kerjeants’-inn, 
Mopgrate Rates of Preminms—especially for young lives. 
Bowvusss have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1866, 
Pola made payable during lifetime. 
INVALID AND Son- Lives insared on a new prin- 


2 ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
LONDON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, be lu one sum, or by Mon 
Subseription of Ga. por chars. = — 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cent. Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 
for any term of years, 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
Offices :—1074, FENCHUROH STREBT, E.O. 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, R. O. 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 
Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged 


ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, 40. 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The October Number now ready. 


It contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share 
vestments. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 


Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 
Bankers : London and Westminster, Lothbury. E.. 


I ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 87, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 


Beds irom is, 64, Plain Breakfast or Toa, 1s, 84, 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—Messrs. BANKS and 

CO."8 PATENT. Revised [Illustrated Price Sheet of 

every article required in a well-furnished School sent for 
ehree stam ps. 


Parsonage Works, Albert-street, Manchester. 


ATENT KID GLOVES! 
WHEELER AND CO.’8 OWN MAKE. 
Celebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and durability, 
Gentlemen's, 4s. 8d. ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 4s. 4d. 
Ladies Paris Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. ; Gentlemen's, 8s. 

A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for esenta. 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Russian Kid Gloves, 28. 6d. er pair. 
All Gloves Post free, 

WHEELER and CO., 210, REGENT-STREET, W.; 

16 and 17, POULTRY, and Corner of LOMBARD-ST REET, 


ty, London. 
Established for upwards of Half a Century. 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
THE SULTAN of TURKS&Y, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 


EWING MACHINES.—There are so many 

rival Sewing Machines, each of which puts forth some 

real or alleged claim to the favourable eration of the 
Public, that it is difficult to select the most suitable one, 

8. SMITH and UO., being Agents for every kind, and 
selling each Machine at the market price, offer this advantage 
to their customers: Any Machine sold by them may be 
EXCHANGED AFTER ONE MONTSH’S TRIAL for any 
otuer kind, without charge for use. 


8. SMITH and CO., 4, Charles street, Soho-quare. 


HE NEW VADE MECUM (invented and 
manufactured by CHARLES H. VINCENT, Optician, 
of . Windsor-street, Liverpool) consists of a Telescope well 
adapted for Tourists, G., to which is added an excellent 
Microscope of great power and first class definition, quite equal 
to others sold at ten times the price. Wonderful as it may 
seem, the of this ingenious combination is only 3s. 6d., 
svinted disestions, upon sensigt of a pest-oliee ender or stompe 
n upon a or stam 
4 the amount of 38. 10d. * 


24. in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, B.C. 

PARCELS of NI. value (at this rate ü Carriage 
any Railwsy Station in 4 ** — 

Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 

= BOOK sent Oarriage Free on receipt of the published 
P 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, B. d. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
— and’ Re ——4 14. X 
house in the trade. The — Acoount Books — 


Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
— N Z. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London- 


ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY 
COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of 
MONOGRAMS and cheap STATIONERY, post free. 
British and F Com * * 
N S rr 


OAL. - GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY.—Best Coals only.—Cash, 956. G. J. C. and 
Co, sel] no other than the best Wall’s-end Coals, which they im- 
port direct from the pita, both by ee and rail. For domestic pur- 
poses, these coals are the cleanest, the most durable, and the 
cheapest in the end, whether for the dining room, for the 
drawing room, or for the kitchen. Vendors to Her Majesty, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R H. the Duke of Min- 
burgh.—18, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet Earl-street, Blackfriars ; 
vunderland Wharf, Peckham; Darham Wharf, Wandsworth 
(Office, 108, High-street ) ; also at Brighton at local prices. 
OCavution.—G, J, OC. and Oo., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their name. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S Hetton or Lambton 
„ Nn 
new Silkstone, U.; _ and Beek 


20s.; Barnsley, 198.; best Derby, 108.; Kitchen, 17s. ; 
Cobbles, 16s. 6d. ; Hartley, 18s. ; Nuts, 15s. ; Tanfield Moor, 
19s.; mall, 128. Ooke, 18s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered th hl and 


oroug screened, Depots. Highbury 

Highgate, N.; Kingsland, N. B.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings 
land-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, 8 cross 
and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 


No Agents, 


ROWN and GREEN’S KITCHEN 
= RANGES, — ne 22 Open Fire, Roast 3-1 — 
— fee ~*~ n> i tion of amoky chim- 
neys. Prize M London, Du and Paris. 


London, 72, Bishopegate-street Within. 


OVEMBER FOGS are coming, indeed, 

are here, and many are suffering from COUGHS, 

COLDS, MA, INFLUENZA, &. Immediate relief may 
be secured by the use of SPENCER'S PULMONIO ELIXIR. 


It every which can be beneficial in cases of 
— dete, ond oll Complaints of the 


Chest and 
NOTHER CURE of CONSUMPTIVE 
COUGH by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIO WAFERS. 
—From J. Pratt, Stafford-street, Wolverbampton. — 
from a severe consumptive 
and, after consulting several physi- 
wafers. The first dose gave 
. 
To are invalua r voice. ey 
pleasant taste. Price 18. Id. and 2s. 9d, per box. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Fen INFANTS.—No preparation for the 
nutrition of infants equals the Im ed Food,” as 
and Moore, New nd-street (the 

Family). It affords all the sustenance 

of mother’s milk, is for use without boiling or straining 

and quickly removes debility, Sold in tins I., 2s., 5e., 4 
108., by Chemists and Italian Warehousemen throughout the 

kiagdom, and of Savory and Moore. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for AO{DITY OF THE STOMACH 


EADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. 
re oe — a — for ‘delicate constitutions, 


especially adapted for L188. CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD AND CO., | 
179, New Bond-street, Londen, and of all Chemists 


— Sa 
emists tothe Royal 
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EW CHAPELS and RESTORATIONS.— 
Ministers, Deacons, and others are invited to inspect 
TRELOAR’S DEVOTIONAL MAT, or KNEBLING 
CUSHION, which completely sapersedes the old church has- 
sock, with its attendant dust, dirt, and inconvenience, 


Manufactory, 67, Ludgate-hill. 


CAR HASSOCKS SUPERSEDED by 
TRELOAR’S DEVOTIONAL MAT, or KENEELING 
CUSHION, combining advantages which must lead to its 
universal adoption. 

Manufactory, 67, Ludgate bill. 


— — 


RELOAR’S MOREEN and NEW RUG 
CUSHIONS. For prices and estimates, apply at the 
Manufactory, 67, Ludgate-hill. 


LADIES and VISITORS to LONDON 
Should pay a Visit of Inspection to the 
SHOW-ROOMS of JAMES SPENCE & CO., 
76, 77, and 78, Sr. PAUL’S CHUROHYARD, 

Who are now offering their new and usefal 
STOCK OF NOVELTIES FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 


At such prices as cannot fail to give satisfaction. Following 
are a few specialities:—Fancy Silks, with satin stripes, all 
colours, from 318. Gd. for 12 yards. Good wearing Black 
Glace Silks, from 85s. 6d. for 12 yards (patterns post free). 
Their Guinea Silk Jacket is unequalled ; also Fancy Dresses, 
Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, Gloves, Trimmings, Parasols, Ties, 
&c., equally cheap. 

FAMILY LINENS, FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY 

MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE AND Co., 
76, 77, and 78, sr. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field's ‘‘ United Service Soap Tablets, 4d. and 4d. each, 


Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order f your chemist, grocer, 
oilman, and see that J. O. and J. FIEUD is on each tablet. 


Wholesale UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. K. 
FIELD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP 


td. and 16. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beau- 

tifal article is a combination of the purest Soap with Sperma- 

ceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is well-known 

and it is especially recommended for children and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8E. 


KK INAH AN’S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 

The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 
Paice Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
whodtesome. 

Sold in bottler Ss. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the agents in the prinvipal towns in Kugland; o1 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London W. 

Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky ” 


AYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS. — The 
HBAD is the great diredtor of our lives. If the brain 
becomes suffused with blood, Or congested, thonght becomes 
painful, headache is produced, the functions of the stomach 
are disturbed, and the whole system dirorganised. The chief 
cause of insanity and melancholy is found in the action of the 
brain and the stomach on each otber. In all such complaints 
at once adopt KA TES WORSDBLL’S PILLS. Being puri- 
fiers of the whole system, all affections of the head are epeedily 
cured by them. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 
at ls. 14., 20. d., and 4s, 6d. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
inconvenience. — Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts, 


EETH.—MR. WEBB (late with Mr. A. 
Eekell, Surgeon-Dentist, of 8, Grosvengr-street) constructs 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH on the only patente improvements in 
existence which give a pleasing n to the mouth, 
ensure the greatest comfort in eatin 
a natural appearance which positively de 
tender gums, and where loose or sensitive 
to remain, this painless system will recommend itself when all 
Inspection of 


others fail. Success anteed in every case 
specimens invited. Terms strictly moderate, and fully stated 
in his treatise, ‘* Dental Mechanics and Surgery,’ which aleo 
explains his painless and inimitable system, f 

on application to Mr. Webb, 27, New Bond-street 
tions free. 


and Eyebrows; alro the renewa) of hair on bald patches, 

4e. LATREILLE’S CAPILLAIRE STIMULANTE eucceeds 

gee 9 else falls. Five hundred testimonials m 
seen 


on application. 


HUDSON’S EXTRACT OF SOAP | 


is the best Preparation that can be used for all Washing an 
Cleaning Purposes. It has wonderful detergent powers. 
saves TIME, LABOUR, FUEL, and MONEY, and LATAHERS 
FREELY in the water, which it makes so SOFT that the dirt 
is easily removed, and the clothes come out of the wash a 
beautiful colour, and not injured as they were by the hard 
rubbing of the old system of washing. 


Sold in Id. and id. packets, and IIb. and 4lb. ditto. 


TRANS SEA SALT Inuvigorates the 
System, fortifes the Constitution, braces the Nerves, 
and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt is 
the surest way of eradicating Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Gout, Glandular Swelling, Weakness of the Joints, 
Impure Blood, Indigestion, Nervous and Skin Disorders, &. 
Sold in bags and boxes by all Chemists. Beware of imita- 
tions. 


Tan: SEA SALT brings Nature's 

grand remedies within the reach of all. For maintain- 
ing Children in bealth, a daily bath with this pre n is 
indispensable. No nurtery should be without it. When 
purchasing, particularly see that each bears our trade mark, 
a beg on which are the words, ** Tidman’s Sea Salt.” Tidman 
aud Son, 1¢, Wormwood-street, London, E.. 


OOPING COUGH.— ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION. The celebrated Eflectual Cure for 
without internal medicine. Bold by most 

bemists. Price 4s. per bottle. Wholesale Agent, 


It} 


respectable 
Bawards, 88, Old Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), London, 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1700, 


FURNISH 


YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEA ele Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
an nis. 

DOEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Crusts. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers aid Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 

Covers in seta, from 18s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, trom 218., new 
and elegant patterns. 

DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s 
and other improvements. 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock pots, &0. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Lamps, a large and 

handsome assortment. 


DEANWD’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze—three-light glass from 50s. | 


e  ¥- Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 


fitted complete. 
DEANTE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and ap- 


ro ved patterns. 
DEANE’S— in lron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, — London- made Kitch- 
DRANE'S-—Oornioes — poles, a variety of pat- 
n Goods, Iron Ware, and Culi- 
DBANE’S—Turnery,  Brashes Mats, K., well made, 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 


DEANE'S— Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manu- 
factured on the premises, of the beet material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CoO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


— — — 
— — — 


FILMER S 
CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS. 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS. 


To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great improve- 
ment on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 


FILMER & SON, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. ; 
Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


GENUINE FLOUR. 


Super Whites (for pastry) ) „ 98. per bushel, 
Best Households (for bread making) 88. 


Orders sent within Four Miles Carriage Free. 
HIBBERDINE, 169, TOTTENHAM 
COURT-ROAD. 


8. 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


is selected only from the spring gathering, 
and imported free from ‘facing’ powder ; tea 
distinctively strong and delicious in flavour 
is thus obtained. Genuine packets are 
signed WA. Yorniman W Lonxvon. 

Prices, 28. 8d.—3s,.—is.4d. & 38. Sd. per Ib. 


(CD AGENTS ARE APPOINTED- 
2 538 CHEMISTS. Se., in the COUNTRY— 
| CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 
Excellent Beef Tea, for 2\d. a Pint. 
SK for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT. Only sort warranted genuine by the In- 
ventor, Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine jar. 


Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, Dutch, 
and other Governments. 


INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


A GENTLE APERIENT AN POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 18. lid, 28. Od., and Ills 


— — — — 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills, are too often invoked to 
give relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Palmonary Diseases, 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIO 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
says :—*‘l have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable 
adjunct to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


disease.’ 


This medicine, which is free from opium and equills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it ia vaed with the most 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Ccnsumption, Coughs, 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and all 
affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles at ls. 9d., 
ds. (d., and lls. each. Sold wholesale and retail by Jas, M. 
Crosby, Chemist, Scarborough. 


PAIN LESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 
BV Mr. B. L. MOSEL, the Dentist by special ap- 


intment, 812, Regent-street, exactly opposite the al 
Polytechnic. Established 1820. This. 82 — 2 
system of painless dentistry, originated and in ven by Mr. 


B. I.. Mosely, is recommended by the hospitals and edopted 
by the profession as one of the greatest improvements of the 
age for the alleviation of pain and restora lo n of the natural 
functions, can solely be obtained in such perfected success 
(the result of forty years’ practical experience) at his only 
residence, 812, Regent-street. The superlative excellence of 
this system is perfect immunity from. pain, no operations, 
stumps and decayed teeth rendered useful, loose teeth and 
tender gums prot- cten. Qualities :—These teeth never change 
colour or decay, in fit unerring, ease and comfort unsurpassed, 
detection impossible, the facial anatomy faithfully studied, 
and youtbful appearance restored: mastication and articula- 
tion guaranteed.—The Limes, of March 6th, says :—“ So 
good an imitation becomes the next best thing to the origi- 
— , qm, fem * sets, 5 to 80 guineas. 14 

Only address, 312 ent-street, exactly facing the 
Royal Polytechnic, * 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS, 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA 2 on all bottles and 
labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thre n-hout the World. 


— 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quality, manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACEWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of tain Whites Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste 
„ eS other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all — of the world, and wholesale at the 
anu 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


—— — — — — — 


— — 


USE 


ODDARD’S PLATE-POW DER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 
For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and 
BEST aod SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 
Sold by Chemists, and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, Is., 
2s. d., and 48. 6d, each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


repu- 
as the 


RU PTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
nded for the following peculiarities and or dom ‘ “4 
— J Perfect freedom "fens 


liability to e or ; 
equal comfort in any position o 
ith. It admits of every kind of 
snoonvenience to the wearer, and is 
observation. 
** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquall- 
bation; and we strenously advise the use of it to ail 


fied appro 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from other 


apparatus or trucs 9s from that which we have the 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —CAurch and 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons 

Surgeo Ki, Calle — On CG * 

u n to 0 9 ° 

oa ae foal 1 97 . 

R. 8. tan 4 

Seals f. ‘ Assistant-Sur,eon 


Hospital; T. Callaway, Eeq., Senior College 


Hospital ; W. Coulson, „F. R. ., Surgeon to the 
Hospital: T. Blizard Carling, Esq., F. 


RS. Surgeon jo the 

London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Req. * 
Metropolitan Police Force ; Aston Key, Eeq., Surgeon 

„ F.R.d.; James Luke, Eg. 

; Wilson, Baq., 


Albert; Robert Lis Eg. 
’ 
pti 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded 
Price of u bingle Truss, 166., 218., 26s. 6d., and Sls, 6d 
Postage, ls. 


Price of a Double Truss, 81s, 6d,, 42s,, and 52s, 6d, Postage, 
1 


8d. 
* Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s.and 528. P „ 1s. 10a 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John be, 


Oftice, Piocadilly, == NEW PATENT 
NLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 4e, 


F. E.; and many others 
R. S.; many o 
vo Circular may be had by post, and the 
2 
the circumference of the body, two inches the hips, to 
the Manufacturer. 


A Descri 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


by the Faculty as being pecul 
and the best invention for gi 


efficient and t 
of the 


support in all cases of W ESS, and sw 
LeGs, VARICOSE | VEINS, 8 Raia, 40. It Nen 
t Te, dra wu 
Fal 2 . tas 6d, 10s., and 16a. ach, 
John White, Manufacturer, $28, Plocadilly, Landes, 


THE NONCONFORMIS'. Ocr. 13, 1869. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN, 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. Now ready, in 8vo, 15s., 
VoL II, of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Herwoara Dixon. 


IRCULATION AT 
ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE NEW SEASON ARE IN CIRC Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MUDI E’S SELECT LI BRARY. THE ANIMAL WORLD, Illustrated, price 


24. per Month. No. I. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made for an early and | had of Partridge and Co, ‘Lesion, end of ot — may bo 


ks as th , Liberal offered to Trad 
supply of all the best forthcoming books as they appear i Reply re 2 rade 2 who Sill introdace this 
First-Class Subscription, Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 105, Jermyn-strest, Lon- 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. HE PLACE of RITUAL: a Sermon 


preached at the Reopening of Anderston Church, Gias- 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSORIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY, | gov. By the Author of “The Recreations of d Country 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


8 N LIBERAL TERMS. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED © HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No OCLXVI, Octopea, will be published on SATU R- 
REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during the past three years are now | DAY NEXT, the 16th inst. 


ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. Cowrenrra. 
I. Th N 
6H All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be I. Freshfields Travele in the Caucasus, 
obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Crose-street, 111. The Duc D’Aumale’s Lives of the Condés, 
Manchester ; and from ell Bookseller in connection with the Library. . —1 2 
1 Pegs end Gardens of Paris. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. Vill. Diaries of Crabb Robison. uad 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. X. The Victorial of Den Pedro Nino. 


— ; XI. Mill's Sabjection of Women. 
— — ä = London: Longmans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE ACADEMY, Every Thursday, Price Ono Penny, 


‘A MONTHLY RECORD OF LITERATURE, LEARNING, SCIENCE AND ART, The City Temple: a Record of 
Jed Panes, D.D., at the Poulicy Chapel, Lale 
Is published THIS DAY, London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
Demy 4to (48 pp), PRICE SIXPENUE. Now ready, price 6s., for OcrosEn, - 
*,* Booksellers and Newsagents are informed that all lan and uncut copies of No. I. willbe The British Quarterly Review. 
exchanged for No. II. THE HUNDREDTH NUMBER, 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. I. NATIONAL EDUCATION ia IRELAND. 


II. CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY. 
— III. NOTTINGHAM, 


— — — — — — 


1 IV. PRE-HISTORIC ENGLAND. 


REVIEW 1 CHEAP EDITION, THIS DAY. V. The WORKS of TOURGENEFF. 
THE QUARTERLY XS October ae at VI. THORNTON on LABOUR. 
— — ' REV. T. BINNEYS SERMONS, wil. SCEETICISM in EXCBLSIS, | 
- | Ihe LA 0 
L Islam. Fer Edition, containing the “FAREWELL SERMON IX. The HUNDREDTH NUMBER of the “ BRITISH 
II. Isaac Barrow. Extra feop. 8 v, 4s. 6d. QUARTERLY. 
a — “ His manly, perspicaous. and comprehensive intollect, and eee 
7 — — — ty of Senden. his devout, earnest, and Catholic soul, have left their imprint London: Hodder and Stoughton. 27, Paternoster-row, 
VI. Lord — Horace. on every page. — Watchman. Jast published, 
Reconstruction of the Irish Church. “In breadth of view, power of reasoning. and lucidity of 7 . © 42 . 
Vill. fecerdotal Celibacy. expression, it eeands unrivalled in the pulpit iiteratare of this The Karly Years of Christianity. 
IX. The Past and Fatare of Conservative Policy. generation.” — British Quarterly Review. By E. De Paessexsr, D D. A Sequel to ‘Jesus Christ : 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. Mr. Binney's discourses on Divine thing: are full of robust His Times, Life, and Work.” 
Dre ——ä——E„— meneame 
— oly . aud of earnest pract purpose,” . 
LORD DUFFERIN ON THE IRISH —London Quarterly Review. — ean and — Eotemetaper 
LAND QUESTION. , Jat pablished, 
, * 
ä V REV. ALEX. MACLAREN’S SER-| Vestina's Martyrdom: a Story 
IRISH EMIGRATION and the TENURE of — vo, 4s. 6d. — 2 * * — of the Catacombs. By Emma RATNONο Pitmaw, 


In crown 8 vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


LAND in IRELAND. Second Edition. 8vo0, 


** The style is al lear, simple, and effecti af : — 
II. TION —— it rises to all the fervour of « glowing career — — — — — 27, Paternoster — 
MR. MILL’S PLAN for the PACIFICA e discourses as a whole are well fit to quicken the veil Just published, 
of IRELAND examined. 80, ls. — — oo the devout feeling of a cougrega Cre do. 
CONTRIBUTIONS 8 ENQUIRY into the — a, 
a atura . uper 
STATE of IRELAND. By the Right Honble. Lord NOTES of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. — Beings. — Destiny. 
Doerr, K.P. 8vo, Ss. Sermons by H. R. Revwownvs, B. A., President of Ches- In crown 80, &«., cloth, 
John Murray, Albemarle-strest. aunt College, Crown Ove, 7. 66. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


It is a long time since we have met with any published Just published 1 
* 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS—This day. | ought snd‘ tring dre e The Early Years of Alexander 


Macmillan and Co., London. SMITH. POET and ESSAYIST: a Study for Young Men. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in 8 Ten Years’ Companionship, By 


r e en DOF , [AMES NISBET and COMPANY beg to in fp. 8r0, price 4. 6d., cloth elegant. 


— be ary adel Paraguayan Service, With ANNOUNCE the following NEW BOOKS :— London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - row. 
80, I. Just published, 
11. ° 
o wn By the Author n Tales of Old Ocean. By Lieut. 
of “Uncle Tom's Oabin.” Three Vols. Third Laas. HE that OVERCOME Ht ; or, a Conquering/ an Low. With Illustrations, © bude . 
Lict . 47 . Boarp , „Ivo, ao 
wil, Fag Fonte Ae Sigg Aas ? Higher Christian Lite, wt London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, — 
—1 Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, Just published, 
LIGHT and TRUTH—Bible Thoughts ad Old Merry’s Travels on the 
a Themes—The Epistles. By the Rev. Homativs Boyar, CONTINENT. Profusely Illustrated. 
** D. D. In feop. vo, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


> III. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster · row. 
London : Samson Low, Son, and Marston, 188, Flest-astroet. Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d., cloth, Just published, 
THE SPANISH BARBER. By the Author of | Reconciled ; or, the Story of 
* r 
Ato, Ts. 6d., cloth, Rtastenie® canase tfme, paleo th. 08, doth. 
THE BOOK. of JoB TRANSL ATE v from | Lenden: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. _ 
the . With Notes, Explanatory, Illustrative, Now ready, price 6d., 
By the K , ” 
{ate Incumbent of Ventnor. C, MAD RHE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
v. Ocropsr, 1869. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 64., cloth, Cestexts.—Dr. Edmund Calamy, and his Life Associations 


uaker nals—Jamaica. The Native 
NOTES and REFLECTIONS on the BOOK | Lege of Jems Christ Wild Flowers Tins Lite Feuer 


By A PripHam. irg~The Church in the Forest—Texts and hts—The 
—— ae Bisquence of ous . - 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. dense—Misslonery Herald—Chreniele of the British and 
* 1 early and punctual de of th 

, n to ua ‘ivery 0 

Crown 8vo, 508 pp., 24 Engravings, 5s. extra cloth, 8 MAGAZINE, — A Postage — or Post-office 

for 6s. to Y 


A 
, 6d. ates and Alexander, aud it will be for- 
ALBERT BARNES’S NEW WORK. fed monthly, pest tres, for the year. 


CENES and INCIDENTS in the LIFE of Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery- lane. 


Author, which Mr. writing Aug. 12, 1860, says “ is „ * 
Ee e ee ae by, ge , Bee ir e, Boat, Wise 
family, that has ever been taken of me. 4 ost, on. Wednesday, October 19, 

Lenden: Hamilton, Adams, and Ooi, Peternoster-row, | 1009; 


